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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  REPUTATION  MANAGEMENT 

By 

K.  Rene  Spivak 
Augu  s t , 19  86 

Chairman:  Barry  R.  Schlenker 

Major  Department:  Psychology 

Some  of  the  struggles  of  adolescence  involve  social 
interactions  with  peers  and  the  negotiation  of  roles.  In  an 
effort  to  maximize  approval  and  minimize  disapproval  from 
these  referent  others,  se 1 f -pres en t a t ional  behavior  becomes 
strategic  and  is  guided  by  the  youths"  desire  to  maintain 
and/or  enhance  public  images  of  self.  The  present  study 
examined  se 1 f -p r es en t a t i on al  factors  that  might 
differentially  influence  adolescents  who  are  classified  as 
status  offenders  and  those  who  have  been  adjudicated 
de linq  uen  t . 

Delinquent  adolescents  were  predicted  to  utilize 
more  socially  deviant  reputation  management  strategies  in 
order  to  create  Images  of  autonomy  and  toughness  in  the  eyes 
of  their  best  friends.  Conversely,  nondelinquent  subjects 
were  expected  to  endorse  more  socially  desirable  self- 
presentations  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a positive  impression 
with  adult  referent  groups. 
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Subjects  were  selected  based  on  their  being  legally 
classified  as  status  offenders  or  delinquen t/youthf ul 
offenders.  They  were  administered  a series  of  vignettes  and 
asked  to  choose  a behavioral  intention  response  most  similar 
to  how  they  believed  they  might  actually  have  behaved  in 
that  situation.  They  were  then  asked  to  indicate  the 
perceived  probability  and  value  of  a number  of  consequences. 
A series  of  dependent  measures  was  then  administered 
consisting  of  several  referent  group  assessments,  self- 
evaluation  changes,  and  the  perceived  attitudes  of  others. 
Lastly,  a compliance  measure  and  one  assessing  previous 
exposure  to  similar  situations  were  completed. 

In  general,  the  results  supported  a number  of  the 
major  hypotheses.  Delinquent  subjects  endorsed  more 
socially  undesirable  behavioral  intention  responses, 
endorsed  expectancies  of  negative  consequences  from  adult 
referent  others  based  on  these  choices,  and  expected 
reputation  enhancement  with  their  peers.  On  the  other  hand, 
status  offender  subjects  endorsed  significantly  more 
socially  desirable  behavioral  Intention  responses  and 
indicated  expectancies  of  overall  positive  sanctions  from 
both  their  peers  and  the  adult  referent  groups. 

Results  were  examined  based  on  expectancy-value 
theorizing  and  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  self- 
presentational  behaviors  and  reputation  management.  The 
findings  of  this  study  were  then  integrated  to  propose 
treatment  strategies  for  work  with  the  juvenile  delinquent 
population . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Aberrant  Images  and  Reputation  Management 
Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as  explanations 
for  an 1 1 so clal /d e vl an t behaviors.  Many  socially  aberrant 
behaviors  have  been  assumed  by  a number  of  psychologists  to 
be  both  purposeful  and  rational  Interpersonal  acts.  Fontana 
and  several  associates  offer  a variety  of  studies  that 
suggest  mental  Illness  has  an  Important  s e 1 f -p resen t at  Iona  1 
component  (1968,  1969,  1970,  1971).  This  Is  similar  to  the 

view  proposed  by  Szasz  (1960)  which  suggests  that  mental 
Illness  results  from  an  Interpersonal  conflict  and  becomes 
stabilized  when  the  label  of  being  "mentally  111"  Is 
assigned  to  one  who  deviates  from  social  norms.  Similarly, 
Schlenker  (1980)  writes  that  Interpersonal  actions  can  be 
conceptualized  as  Involving  the  two  dimensions  of  power 
(strong  versus  weak)  and  evaluation  (good  versus  bad). 
Individuals  who  are  mentally  111  tend  to  emit  actions  that 
are  either  extremely  weak  or  strong,  and  according  to  some 
theorists,  their  behavior  Is  strategic.  This  suggests  a 
suppllcator  type  of  strategic  self-presentatlonal  style  that 
fits  In  the  weak  category.  In  mental  hospitals.  It  Is 
believed  that  supplicant  patients  display  public  self-images 
of  powerlessness  and  Incompetence  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
responsibility  and  the  pressures  of  external  demands 
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Braginsky,  Braginsky  & Ring,  1969;  Carson,  1969;  Krim, 

1968;  Sullivan,  1953).  At  an  other  extreme  are  people  whose 
behaviors  are  strong  and  uncontrollable  thus  arousing  fear 
and  concern  in  their  families  and  friends.  Many  anti-social 
and  delinquent  behaviors  tend  to  fall  at  this  extreme  (Krim, 
1968). 

Braginsky,  Braginsky  and  Ring  (1969)  offered  results 
from  studies  in  institutions  where  impression  management 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  old  time  patients  in  an  effort 
to  project  a "weak"  image  and  to  remain  cared  for,  while  the 
more  recently  admitted  patients  tended  to  display  healthier 
behaviors  in  an  effort  to  be  discharged.  When  patients  were 
Informed  by  a staff  psychologist  that  decisions  were  to  be 
made  regarding  whether  or  not  their  stay  would  be 
recommended,  the  old  time  patients,  fearing  their  behaviors 
were  too  healthy,  displayed  more  psychotic  episodes  and 
those  who  were  evidencing  maladaptive  behaviors  appeared 
healthier  so  as  not  to  be  placed  on  the  more  Intensive 
closed  wards.  Behaviors  of  the  newly  admitted  patients 
revealed  no  such  strategic  changes. 

Rosenhan's  (1973)  "Sane  in  Insane  Places"  study 
offered  further  evidence  for  strategic  self-presentational 
behaviors.  In  this  study,  a group  of  social  scientists  were 
admitted  to  a number  of  mental  hospitals  by  intentionally 
presenting  themselves  with  behavioral  characteristics 
similar  to  those  evidenced  in  psychotic  patients. 

Immediately  after  their  being  diagnosed  mentally  ill  and 
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admitted  to  the  hospital,  they  discontinued  the  aberrant 
behaviors  yet  it  took  an  average  inpatient  stay  of  nineteen 
days  before  the  hospital  staff  believed  they  were  suitable 
for  discharge.  In  sum,  it  appears  that  self-presentations 
have  been  used  by  diagnosed  mentally  ill  patients  to 
strategically  construct  and  maintain  their  socially  aberrant 
Images.  This  implies  a "rational"  element  behind  the 
behavior  that  violates  the  social  norms. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Of  the  numerous  types  of  aberrant  behaviors, 
juvenile  delinquency  is  the  one  of  interest  in  this  present 
study.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  a social  problem.  Adult 
crimes  tend  to  emerge  from  a pattern  of  delinquent  behavior. 
Delinquent  behavior  can  Involve  prostitution,  homicide,  and 
substance  abuse  as  well  as  a variety  of  other  antisocial 
behaviors.  "Traditionally,  delinquent  youths  have  received 
services  either  through  the  mental  health  system  or  through 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Which  system  a youth  becomes 
involved  with  is  often  considered  dependent  upon  the  youth's 
social  class,  race,  ethnic  background,  and  luck"  (Sobel, 
1979,  p.  137). 

A socioanaly tic  theory  proposed  by  Hogan  and  Jones 
(1983)  provides  an  intriguing  approach  to  the  understanding 
and  subsequent  treatment  of  adolescent  conduct  disorders. 

The  theory  posits  three  universal  human  needs:  attention 

and  approval,  status,  and,  predictability  and  order.  There 
are  four  personality  structures  that  when  Interrelated  with 
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the  three  basic  needs  determine  Individual  differences  in 
behavior.  The  structures  are  self-evaluat Ive 
characteristics  and  content  (the  self-concept), 
self-presentational  strategies  or  roles  a person  plays  to 
achieve  a desired  image,  internal  representations  of  the 
expectations  of  others  (reference  groups),  and  interpersonal 
se cur i t y/corape t ence  (the  skill  to  carry  out  what  is  required 
in  each  of  the  first  three  structures). 

With  the  structural  and  motivational  aspects  of 
personality  described,  socioanalytlc  theorists  emphasize 
three  phases  of  personality  development.  The  first  stage 
involves  the  formation  of  respect  for  authority  figures  and 
basics  of  socialization.  These  values  are  parentally 
Imposed.  This  phase  is  labeled  and  described  as  Involving 
Character  Structures.  It  occurs  when  self-images  begin  to 
develop  from  the  child's  internalization  of  interaction 
messages  with  the  parents  (e.g.,  "You're  not  worth  spending 
time  with").  It  is  in  this  phase  that  self-images  become 
relatively  enduring  and  stable. 

The  second  phase.  Role  Structure,  begins  around  age 
five  and  lasts  through  approximately  age  eighteen.  Social 
interactions  with  peers  and  the  negotiation  of  roles  are 
prominent.  This  can  be  a very  defensive  and  painful  time 
for  children,  especially  for  those  bringing  low 
self-concepts  with  them  Initially.  Se 1 f -presen tat iona 1 
behavior  becomes  strategic  in  this  phase  as  children  attempt 
to  maximize  peer  approval  and  minimize  disapproval  from 
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others.  There  is  also  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a "social 
relationship  of  the  self  and  the  other  with  respect  to  a 
larger  reference  group"  which  implies  the  development  of  a 
position  of  status  (Foa,  1961,  p.  351).  As  this  behavior  is 
initially  guided  by  childrens'  self-images,  peer  reactions 
will  build  on  the  self-concepts  the  parents  have  instilled. 

The  last  phase.  Lifestyles,  may  involve  the 
establishing  of  a career  and  family.  For  most  adolescents, 
this  phase  is  yet  to  be  encountered. 

In  keeping  with  Hogan  and  Jones's  socioanaly t ic 
theory,  juvenile  delinquency  appears  to  stem  from 
difficulties  youths  have  in  the  first  two  phases  of  life. 
These  adolescents  experience  adjustment  problems  and  lack 
sufficient  education  (usually  because  of  their  disrespect 
for  authority  figures). 

Delinquency  therefore  becomes  a social  identity,  to 
the  self  and  others.  "For  rehabilitation  to  succeed,  new 
identities  must  be  constructed.  The  problem  is  not  to 
overcome  a neurosis  but  to  acquire  a new  self-image,  new 
s el f -p r e sen t a t ion al  tactics,  and  new  reference  groups — in 
short,  to  negotiate  a new  social  identity"  (Hogan  & Jones, 
1983,  p.  19). 

According  to  Goffman  (1959),  social  behavior 
represents  a presentation  of  self  to  an  audience.  That 
audience's  assessment  of  the  actor's  beliefs,  intentions, 
and  other  psychological  characteristics.  Involves  the 
formulation  of  Inferences  based  on  the  observable  behavior 
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of  that  person.  Similarly,  the  actor's  desire  to  be  viewed 
in  a particular  manner  (l.e.,  to  be  attributed  socially 
desirable  characteristics,  or  a social  identity)  may  lead 
him  to  manage  his  self-presentations  to  others  (Felson, 

1978;  Emler,  Renwlck  & Malone,  1983;  Tedeschi,  1981). 

When  a person  directs  his  or  her  presentation  of 
self  to  maintain  and  enhance  a desired  public  image  it  is 
usually  in  an  effort  to  manage  a desirable  reputation.  For 
some  individuals  however,  the  desired  reputation  may  not  be 
one  that  is  desirable  to  society  at  large.  Many  delinquent 
adolescents  project  characteristics  of  toughness  and 
Independence  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a certain  social 
identity  in  the  eyes  of  referent  others.  Because  of  their 
legally  and  socially  deviant  behaviors,  delinquent 
adolescents  tend  to  receive  their  positive  sanctions  and 
subsequent  feelings  of  self-worth  more  from  their  peers  than 
from  authority  figures  (i.e.,  an  adult  or  person  in  charge 
of  a given  situation). 

More  recently,  Emler  (1984)  describes  delinquency  in 
terms  of  reputation  management  wherein  "specific 
s el f-p resen ta t ions  contribute  to  a longer  term  goal  of 
sustaining  a particular  reputation  within  a community  of 
acquaintances"  (p.  208).  He  discusses  the  necessity  of  two 
criteria  involved  in  reputations.  First,  the  image  must  be 
publicly  visible  and,  second,  the  youths  must  "make  these 
choices  because  of  the  consequence  for  their  reputation" 
(thus  differentiating  it  from  being  a "by-product  of  the 
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behavior")  (p.  209).  Emler  further  suggests  that 
"delinquency  arises  from  a lack  of  strong  reasons  to  pursue 
a positive  reputation,  . . . individuals  may  choose  between 

alternative  identities  with  the  delinquent  alternative  as  a 
choice  rather  than  simply  a failure  to  choose  the  other 
alternative"  (p.  222).  This  position  seems  to  present 
behavioral  decision-making  as  a highly  rational  process 
wherein  the  individual  was  apprised  of  all  available 
alternatives  from  which  to  choose.  Consistent  with  the 
position  offered  by  Hogan  and  Jones  (1983),  it  is  this 
author's  contention  that  although  awareness  of  one's 
reputation  managing  behavior  can  be  increased  given  repeated 
exposure  to  social  experiences  that  call  for  role-taking 
skills  and  subsequent  feedback  from  others,  not  all  social 
behavior  is  rationally  and  consciously  determined.  Some 
self-presentational  behaviors  tend  to  be  more  reflexive 
responses  to  given  situations  while  others  tend  to  be  basd 
on  a more  rational  decision-making  process. 

Many  of  the  socially  deviant  behaviors  of 
adolescents  are  performed  with  what  appear  to  be  blatant 
disregard  of  any  potential  negative  consequence.  These 
youths  tend  to  act  in  ways  that  increase  the  probability 
(likelihood  of  occurrence)  of  unfavorable  outcomes,  at  least 
from  adults.  Behaviors  of  this  nature  have  been  evidenced 
in  most  every  aspect  of  their  lives:  at  school,  at  home, 

and  in  the  community  (Elliot  & Voss,  1974;  Freedman, 
Rosenthal,  Donahoe,  Schlundt  & McFall,  1978;  Matza,  1964). 
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In  light  of  this,  Cloward  and  Ohlin  (1960)  have 
viewed  delinquency  from  a motivational  perspective.  Their 
theory  suggests  that  "deviance  ordinarily  represents  a 
search  for  solutions  to  problems  of  adjustment"  (p.  38). 

The  behaviors  result  from  attempts  to  deal  with  difficulties 
that  arise  when  individuals  don't  reach  their  desired  goals 
and  objectives  through  conformity.  It  is  a matter  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  adolescent  adjustment  and  the 
transition  to  adulthood  "under  adverse  conditions"  (p.  39). 
It  is  further  argued  that  adolescents  who  engage  in 
delinquent  activities  know  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  behaviors  and  what  response  is  appropriate  in  a given 
situation.  This  includes  knowledge  of  the  more  socially 
conventional  behaviors  as  well  as  those  that  violate  rules. 
"They  may  not  care  about  the  difference,  or  they  may  enjoy 
flouting  the  rules  of  the  game,  or  they  may  have  decided 
that  illegitimate  practices  get  them  what  they  want  more 
efficiently  than  legitimate  practice"  (p.  37).  This  tends 
to  result  in  a differential  association  of  the  youths  where 
they  conform  to  the  norms  of  a delinquent  subculture  and 
subordinate  their  personal  Interests  to  those  of  the  group. 
This  is  similar  to  the  larger  society's  position  but  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  norms  wherein  the  differences  lie  (Shaw, 
1930,  1931;  Shaw  & McKay,  1942;  Sutherland,  1947). 

The  socially  undesirable  behaviors  of  adolescents 
can  be  legally  classified  into  two  groups.  Juvenile  offense 
categories  usually  Involve  two  dimensions:  the  type  of 


behavior  and  Che  degree  of  seriousness  of  that  behavior 
Types  of  behaviors  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
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context  (i.e.,  where  the  damage  took  place),  the  victim 
(l.e.,  the  type  of  person  involved  such  as  a teacher  or 
student),  the  dollar  value  of  a stolen  item  (e.g.,  theft 
greater  or  less  than  one  hundred  dollars),  or  the  type  of 
object  taken  (e.g.,  theft  of  a motorcycle).  The  second 
dimension  Involves  a legal  classification  of  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  crime  (i.e.,  felony  or  misdemeanor). 

Felonies  include  such  acts  as  aggravated  assault, 
sCrongarmed  robbery,  and  auto  theft.  Misdemeanor  crimes  can 
Include  hitting  a teacher  or  stealing  something  less  than 
fifty  dollars  in  value  (Elliot,  Ageton,  Huizinga,  Knowles  & 
Canter,  1983)  . 

An  additional  classification  of  juvenile  crimes  is 
that  of  status  offense.  These  behaviors  are  primarily 
illegal  only  for  individuals  who  are  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  younger.  Status  offenses  include  behaviors  such  as 
running  away  from  home  and  truancy  (Glaser,  1967,  1978; 

Elliot  et  al. , 1983)  . 

Self-Evaluations 

A child's  self-image  is  created  by  social 
Interactions  with  the  outside  world.  It  develops  from  the 
attitudes  and  behaviors  of  others  toward  him  or  her  as  an 
individual.  Significant  Influences  Include  everything  from 
a person's  family,  friends  and  teachers  to  reactions  to 
biological  changes  (a  hallmark  of  adolescence  that 
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eventually  gives  rise  to  opposite  sex  attractions). 
Unfavorable  opinions  or  reactions  by  others  as  well  as  any 
unsuccessful  events  a child  experiences  can  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  formation  of  his  or  her 
self-image . 

Past  research  has  shown  that  delinquent  youths  are 
highly  se 1 f -c r 1 t i ca 1 . Delinquent  s e 1 f -pe r cep t i ons  have 
revealed  attitudes  of  self-rejection  (Kaplan,  1975). 
Research  has  supported  the  idea  that  adolescents  most 
vulnerable  to  antisocial  behavior  are  those  with  negative 
self-concepts  (Cohen,  1955;  Fannin  & Clinard,  1965; 
Reckless,  Dinitz  & Murray,  1956;  Schwartz  & Tangri,  1965; 
Wells  & Rankin,  1983). 

The  imagined  evaluation  of  significant  others  for 
self-esteem  maintenance  or  enhancement  tends  to  be 
influenced  by  people's  self-evaluations.  Rosenberg  (1979) 
designates  four  necessary  preconditions  for  self-esteem 
decreases  in  deviant  individuals.  They  include  awareness, 
agreement,  personal  relevance,  and  significance  of  the 
delinquent  role.  More  specifically,  an  individual  must  be 
aware  of  and  in  agreement  with  society's  having  a negative 
opinion  of  that  individual's  reference  group.  These 
negative  evaluations  must  also  be  perceived  as  personally 
relevant  (l.e.,  applying  the  larger  societal  view  of  the 
attributes  of  their  peers  to  themselves).  Lastly,  societal 
opinion  must  be  important  to  that  person. 
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Additional  support  for  Rosenberg's  position  (1979) 
has  been  found  in  the  results  of  a study  by  Chassin  and 
Stager  (1984)  which  showed  that  lower  levels  of  self-esteem 
were  significantly  related  to  the  adolescents'  perceived 
personal  relevance  with  the  delinquent  role,  with  their 
agreement  of  that  role's  having  negative  implications  for 
the  self  and  when  adult  opinion  was  valued.  Self-esteem  was 
also  lower  when  the  youths  perceived  other  teenagers  as 
having  a negative  view  of  deviant  identity,  when  that  role 
was  central  in  their  self-concept  hierarchy  and  when  they 
also  perceived  it  in  a negative  manner. 

Very  different  perspectives  are  presented  by  Kaplan 
(1975)  and  Hall  (1966)  who  argue  that  only  minimal  support 
is  found  in  the  literature  for  low  self-esteem  levels  among 
labeled  deviants.  In  fact,  if  differences  are  found  between 
the  socially  devalued  group  and  controls,  they  are  often  in 
favor  of  the  former  group's  having  a higher  self-esteem 
rating.  Therefore,  not  all  of  Rosenberg's  factors  may  be 
involved  in  the  self-esteem  levels  of  delinquent  youths. 
According  to  Stager,  Chassin  and  Young  (1983),  "studies  of 
the  self-concepts  of  labeled  individuals  suggest  that  they 
do  not  passively  acquiesce  in  the  social  labeling  process 
but  actively  'choose'  a response  to  their  socially 
negotiated  labels"  (p.  4).  Should  the  latter  event  occur, 
no  self-esteem  changes  should  result. 

Changes  in  self-evaluations  also  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  perceived  reactions  of  a variety  of 
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audiences.  The  effect  of  different  referent  groups  on  the 
self-esteem  of  adolescents  was  addressed  in  a study  of 
labeled  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR)  high  school 
students  by  Stager,  Chassin  and  Young  (1983).  They 
hypothesized  that  "for  those  individuals  who  accept  the 
personal  relevance  of  their  deviant  labels,  the  influence  of 
deviant  social  labeling  should  vary  in  different  situations 
or  settings"  (p.  4).  In  this  study,  peer  approval  was  found 
to  be  high  in  importance  in  the  delinquent  individual's 
self-concept  hierarchy  and  changes  in  that  approval  were 
associated  with  changes  in  self-esteem.  Peer  Influence  was 
found  to  be  more  important  than  that  of  adults  in  a study  of 
adolescents  by  Ausubel,  Montmayor  and  Svajian  (1977). 
Moreover,  Sutherland  and  Cressey's  theory  of  differential 
association  (1966)  explained  that  "the  delinquency  of  one's 
friends  is  strongly  related  to  one's  own  record  of 
delinquent  conduct"  (p.  98).  Their  assessment  of  a causal 
relationship  of  association  has  remained  problematic, 
however,  unless  one  acknowledges  the  possibility  that 
although  the  target  audience  may  be  the  Influence  of  the 
individual  delinquent's  behavior,  the  reverse  may  also  be 
true.  Lastly,  Kandel,  Kessler  and  Margulles  (1978)  proposed 
that  both  audiences'  opinions  (l.e.,  peers  and  adults)  were 
important  to  the  youths  but  were  Influences  in  different 
way  s . 

In  sum,  it  appears  that  when  an  adolescent  behaves 
or  indicates  intentions  to  behave  in  a particular  manner. 
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concurrent  with  high  expectations  that  the  behavior  will 
meet  with  approval  from  their  reference  group,  self- 
evaluations  tend  to  be  maintained  or  enhanced.  Conversely, 
when  an  adolescent  perceives  a high  likelihood  of 
disapproval  from  significant  others,  negative  self- 
evaluations  tend  to  occur.  Overall,  delinquent  and 
nondelinquent  youths  appear  to  have  different  types  of 
reference  groups.  Nondelinquents  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
reactions  from  target  audiences  of  both  their  peers  and 
authority  figures  while  delinquents  seem  to  care  only  about 
the  reactions  of  their  best  friends.  The  peers  of  both  the 
nondelinquent  and  delinquent  adolescent  groups,  however, 
seem  to  maintain  differential  sets  of  norms. 

Values 

A person's  history  of  self-perceptions  and  judgments 
of  his  or  her  behaviors  and  personal  attributes  determines, 
in  part,  his  or  her  self-evaluation.  If  a person's 
self-assessment  reveals  the  possession  of  characteristics 
and  behaviors  that  are  evaluated  unfavorably,  a negative 
self-evaluation  will  result.  In  like  manner,  if  an 
individual  possesses  attributes  and  behaviors  which  are 
perceived  in  a favorable  manner,  his  or  her  overall 
self-evaluation  should  be  positive. 

People  tend  to  maintain  a variety  of  values.  Some 
of  these  values  are  used  to  assess  attributes  or  behaviors 
in  certain  situations  in  terms  of  how  positive  or  negative 
they  are.  The  value  of  an  attribute  indicates  the  degree  of 
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worth  assigned  to  it  by  a particular  individual.  More 
specifically,  values  (or  desirable  qualities)  of  leadership 
potential  and  Integrity  may  be  appropriate  for  evaluating  a 
political  candidate  while  values  of  toughness  and  group 
loyalty  may  be  granted  a greater  level  of  Importance  by  a 
delinquent  teenager.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  reputation 
management  is  addressed  in  the  present  study. 

When  a person  behaves  in  accordance  with  one  value, 
he  or  she  may  either  satisfy  a second,  similar  value  or 
deviate  from  the  second  value  altogether.  For  example,  it 
may  be  more  important  for  an  Individual  to  have  a job  that 
pays  well  but  requires  travel  than  to  have  one  that  involves 
no  travel  but  pays  little.  When  faced  with  conflict 
situations,  people  tend  to  arrange  their  values  in  a 
hierarchy  of  priorities.  In  a given  situation,  one  value 
would  be  chosen  over  another.  This  hierarchical  arrangement 
of  values  is  referred  to  as  an  individual's  value  system 
(Kaplan,  1980). 

Values  may  be  conceptualized  and  operationalized  on 
a continuous  dimension  thus  showing  varying  degrees  of  the 
specified  quality.  For  example,  the  outcome  of  a particular 
situation  could  be  more  or  less  desirable  to  a given 
individual  or  group.  Values  or  desirable  qualities  can  also 
be  viewed  as  having  discrete  bipolar  characteristics.  These 
poles  may  represent  a presence  or  absence  of  a given  value 
(e.g.,  moral  versus  nonmoral)  or  appear  as  oppositional 
characteristics  (e.g.,  moral  versus  Immoral).  Further,  "the 
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qualities  or  values  are  'desirable'  (or,  in  the  instances  of 
opposite  poles  or  categories,  'undesirable')  in  the  sense 
that  approximation  to  the  value  tends  to  evoke  positive 
sanctions  (rewards),  and  deviation  from  the  value  (or 
approximation  of  the  opposite  quality)  tends  to  evoke 
negative  sanctions  (punishment)"  (Kaplan,  1980,  p.  10). 

Through  the  socialization  process,  people  come  to 
realize  that  by  acting  in  a particular  manner  or  by 
possessing  given  attributes,  positive  attitudlnal  responses 
are  evoked  from  others.  In  a similar  manner,  negative 
attitudlnal  responses  occur  as  a result  of  an  individual's 
performing  certain  other  behaviors  or  possessing  certain 
other  characteristics.  As  Kaplan  (1980)  points  out,  "given 
the  association  between  the  subject's  attributes  and 
responses  by  the  motivationally  significant  others,  and 
given  the  need  for  self-approval  stemming  from  the  need  for 
the  approval  of  others,  the  child  tends  to  adopt  the  value 
system  of  the  significant  others.  Particular  attributes  or 
behaviors  come  to  have  intrinsic  motivational  significance 
and,  via  self-perception  processes,  evoke  self-attitudes 
appropriate  to  the  valuation  of  the  perceived  traits  and 
behaviors"  (p . 11). 

The  influence  of  the  social  environment  on  our 
intentions  and  behaviors  is  referred  to  as  the  normative 
component  (Ajzen  & Fishbeln,  1980).  On  a more  individual 
level  is  the  subjective  norm.  The  subjective  norm  is  more 
limited  than  sociological  norms  and  "refers  to  the  person's 
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perception  that  important  others  desire  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  a specific  behavior,  this  perception  may 
or  may  not  reflect  what  the  important  others  actually  think 
he  should  do"  (p.  57).  It  therefore  influences  behavioral 
in  ten  t . 

Expectancy-Value  Models 

Behavioral  intent  seems  to  reflect  an  individual's 
values  and  beliefs  about  the  outcome  of  a particular  action. 
In  an  effort  to  understand  and  predict  the  behavioral 
intentions  of  a given  individual  or  group,  it  is  first 
Important  to  understand  their  relationship  to  attitudes.  In 
his  review  of  the  literature  on  attitude  research  and 
theory,  Gordon  Allport  (1935)  noted  that  a distinctive 
feature  of  the  concept  was  its  bipolarity  of  direction 
(i.e.,  favorable  or  unfavorable).  They  represent  what  we 
like  and/or  dislike  (an  evaluative  feeling)  about  a target 
or  referent  object,  person,  event  or  idea.  For  Allport,  "an 
attitude  is  a mental  and  neural  state  of  readiness  organized 
through  experience,  exerting  a directive  or  dynamic 
influence  upon  the  individual's  response  to  all  objects  and 
situations  with  which  it  is  related"  (p.  8). 

Taking  a somewhat  different  perspective,  Doob  (1947) 
had  proposed  that  people  need  to  learn  attitudes  as  well  as 
learn  the  responses  to  attitude  objects.  Different 
responses  may  be  learned  by  two  different  people  who 
maintain  the  same  attitude  toward  a certain  object.  Given 
this  learning  paradigm,  the  probability  of  a behavior 
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continuing  depends  on  its  being  reinforced,  and  behavioral 
intentions  can  be  positively  or  negatively  reinforced. 
Attitudes  can  change  over  time  depending  on  the  type  of 
reinforcement  received.  Therefore,  two  people  with  the  same 
attitude  could  show  two  different  behaviors  and  no 
relationship  would  seem  to  exist  between  attitudes  and 
behaviors.  For  example,  if  two  adolescents  equally  dislike 
going  to  school  yet  receive  differing  kinds  of  parental 
intervention  (e.g.,  one  parent  discusses  the  importance  of 
obtaining  an  education  while  the  other  parent  threatens  to 
punish  the  youth  for  not  attending  classes),  one  child  may 
continue  to  attend  school  while  the  other  may  become  truant. 

The  multicomponent  concept  of  attitudes  became  the 
prevailing  view  as  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1950's.  This 
theory  proposed  that  attitudes  were  composed  of  three 
elements:  affect,  cognitions  (beliefs),  and  conations 

(behavioral  intentions).  These  characteristics  were  looked 
upon  as  independent  phenomena  related  to  an  individual's 
attitude  (Cartwright,  1949;  Fishbein,  1967;  Katz  & Stotland, 
1959;  Krech  & Crutchfield,  1948).  More  generally,  variables 
associated  with  attitudes  have  included  the  intensity  of  an 
individual's  values  and  the  perceived  Importance  of  the 
attitude  object  in  terms  of  its  facilitating  or  hindering 
the  individual's  attainment  of  the  valued  states  (Rosenberg, 
1956).  For  example,  juvenile  delinquents  may  value  and 
assign  higher  levels  of  importance  to  certain  consequences 
(e.g.,  managing  socially  deviant  reputations)  resulting  from 
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particular  behaviors  that  would  be  perceived  as  socially 
deviant  by  nondelinquent  others. 

Cognitive  structures,  or  beliefs,  Involve  the 
information  one  has  about  an  object  and  its  attributes. 

They  differ  in  strength  and  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
subjective  probabilities  that  objects,  events,  people,  or 
ideas  have  certain  characteristics  (Bern,  1972;  Fishbein, 
1967;  Fishbein  & Ajzen,  1975).  When  an  individual  responds 
with  either  a consistently  negative  or  positive  affect 
toward  an  object  (attitude  object)  that  tendency  to  respond 
is  presumed  to  be  contingent  on  a belief  that  the  object 
will  permit  the  attainment  of  important  values.  If  the 
intensity  of  the  positive  affect  is  strong,  the  belief  is 
that  attainment  of  the  values  will  be  fostered.  Similarly 
if  the  intensity  of  the  negative  affect  is  strong,  the 
belief  is  that  attainment  of  that  goal  will  be  impeded. 
Moderate  positive  or  negative  affects  indicate  either  less 
important  values  are  involved,  or  if  they  are  Important, 
that  the  individual  will  have  less  confidence  in  their  being 
attained.  Numerically,  the  level  of  that  probability  can  be 
posited  to  range  between  0 and  1 with  1 equal  to  a 100% 
perceived  probability  that  the  object  holds  a given 
attribute  and  0 representing  a 0%  belief  that  a certain 
characteristic  is  present. 

Behavioral  components  represent  the  tendency  that 
one  has  to  act  in  a certain  manner  in  reference  to  the 
target  object.  An  lndlvidual"s  behavior  tends  to  reveal 
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that  person's  feelings  about  the  target  object,  situation, 
person,  or  idea.  "Thus,  when  we  use  the  term  attitude 
toward  a behavior,  all  we  mean  is  a person's  judgment  that 
performing  that  behavior  is  good  or  bad,  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  or  against  performing  the  behavior"  (Ajzen  & Fishbein, 
1980,  p.  56).  Behavioral  intentions,  therefore,  can  be 
expressed  as  probabilities  of  performance.  Research  shows 
that  people's  behavior  acts  in  accord  with  their  attitudes 
when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  self  (Borgida  & Campbell, 
1982;  Sivacek  & Crano,  1982).  Many  studies  have  revealed 
highly  accurate  predictions  of  overt  behaviors  through 
examination  of  individuals'  behavioral  intentions  (Fishbein 
& Ajzen,  1975;  Kantola,  Syme  & Campbell,  1982).  According 
to  Fishbein  (1967),  "an  individual's  attitude  (or  affect) 
toward  any  object  is  a function  of  his  beliefs  about  the 
object  (l.e.,  the  probability  or  improbability  that  the 
object  is  related  to  some  other  object,  value,  concept,  or 
goal)  and  the  evaluative  aspects  of  those  beliefs  (l.e.,  the 
evaluation  of — or  attitude  toward — the  'related  concept')"; 
therefore,  he  views  "beliefs  and  behavioral  Intentions  as 
determinants  or  consequents  of  an  individual's  attitude"  (p. 
479).  Additional  support  for  this  contention  has  been 
offered  by  Fishbein  (1963,  1965a,  1965b),  and  Rosenberg 
(1956,  1960).  In  sum,  attitudes  can  be  assessed  by 
examination  of  the  belief  statements  and  values  an 
individual  endorses  with  respect  to  Intentions  or  overt 
behavior  toward  an  attitude  object.  Attitudes  can  thus  be 
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inferred  from  behavior  or  elicited  from  protocols  assessing 
behavioral  intentions  in  experimental  settings. 

According  to  expectancy-value  models,  (Davidson  & 
Morrison,  1982;  Fishbein,  1963;  Rosenberg,  1956),  the 
probability  that  one  will  behave  in  a given  way  depends  on 

1)  the  individual's  belief  that  the  behavior  will  be 
followed  by  a certain  consequence  (expectancy  strength)  and 

2)  the  value  of  that  consequence  (prioritized  likes  or 
dislikes,  or  valued  outcomes)  for  the  individual.  People 
tend  to  choose  to  behave  in  particular  manners  based  on 
subjective  norms  that  include  beliefs  that  performing  these 
behaviors  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  certain  valued 
and  important  outcomes  will  follow. 

Research  Question  and  Hypotheses 

Based  on  a summary  of  the  preceding  literature 
review,  it  is  proposed  that  aberrant  images  portrayed  by 
delinquent  youths  are  strategic  in  their  self-presentational 
efforts  to  maintain  or  enhance  their  reputations  of 
toughness  and  autonomy.  Their  target  audience  for  this 
reputation  management  seems  to  be  their  peers  rather  than 
any  authority  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  nondelinquent 
adolescents  tend  to  react  positively  to  both  audiences. 

In  performing  socially  undesirable  behaviors, 
delinquents  appear  to  have  expectations  that  negative 
consequences  will  be  forthcoming  from  authority  figures 
while  more  favorable  sanctions  are  expected  from  their  best 
friends.  The  delinquents'  desire  for  an  enhanced  reputation 
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with  their  best  friends  seems  to  diminish  any  potential 
concerns  about  subsequent  negative  outcomes  from  adults.  As 
non de linquen t youths  tend  to  behave  in  more  socially 
desirable  fashions,  expectations  of  negative  consequences 
are  minimal.  They  do,  however,  tend  to  expect  approval  from 
both  the  adult  and  peer  reference  others. 

Overall,  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  adolescents 
appear  to  value  different  consequences.  That  is, 
non de 1 i nq uen t youths  seem  to  value  maintaining  behaviors 
consistent  with  a socially  desirable  role.  Delinquent 
youths  do  not.  They  seem  to  value  their  delinquent 
reputations  with  their  peers  more  than  their  being  viewed  in 
a socially  desirable  light  by  people  in  charge. 

When  a youth  anticipates  his  peer  group  will  have  a 
negative  view  of  deviant  behavior  and  that  youth  indicates  a 
delinquent  behavioral  intention,  self-evaluations  tend  to  be 
derogatory.  When  a youth  indicates  intentions  to  behave  in 
a manner  consistent  with  what  is  acceptable  to  his  reference 
group,  there  is  usually  an  enhancement  of  self-evaluation. 

Therefore,  since  male  adolescents  have  tended  to 
expect  different  outcomes  based  on  their  intentions  to 
behave  in  socially  desirable  or  undesirable  manners,  and 
groups  of  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  youths  seem  to 
differentially  value  certain  behaviors  (l.e.,  delinquents 
value  maintaining  Images  of  toughness  and  autonomy  while 
nondelinquents  value  more  socially  appropriate  public 
Images),  an  expectancy-value  model,  as  described  earlier. 
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was  utilized  in  this  study  to  test  a number  of  relevant 
hypotheses.  More  specifically,  one  of  the  dependent 
measures  involved  subjects'  indications  of  the  perceived 
likelihood  of  occurrence  of  a number  of  consequences  based 
on  their  selection  of  a socially  desirable  or  undesirable 
behavioral  intention  response  to  a series  of  vignettes 
(Appendices  B and  C).  On  a separate  measure,  subjects  were 
asked  to  Indicate  how  much  they  valued  each  of  these 
outcomes  (Appendix  D).  Thus,  ratings  on  both  of  these 
measures  were  used  to  examine  differences  across  delinquent 
and  nondelinquent  populations  through  the  use  of  the 
expectancy-value  model. 

Information  relevant  to  a discussion  of 
expectancy-value  ratings  in  adolescent  populations  included 
an  assessment  of  their  referent  others.  Dependent  measures 
were  thus  employed  to  evaluate  a number  of  significant 
others  to  examine  differing  levels  of  importance  of  these 
audiences  for  the  youths  (Appendices  E through  K) . 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  this  study  proposed  to 
test  the  following  hypotheses  by  assessing  subjects' 
responses  to  items  presented  in  the  protocol  attached  hereto 
as  Appendices  B through  L. 

1.  Overall,  status  offender  subjects  should  be  more 
likely  to  select  socially  desirable/typically  nondelinquent 
responses  to  the  vignettes  presented  in  Appendix  B than 
should  delinquent  subjects.  Likewise,  delinquent  subjects 
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should  be  more  likely  to  select  typically  delinquent 
responses  to  the  vignettes  (Glaser,  1967,  1978;  Elliot  et 
al.,  1983). 

la.  Status  offender  subjects  should  value 
consequences  that  represent  positive  or  favorable  sanctions 
from  both  peers  and  authority  figures  (e.g.,  your  parents 
would  be  proud  of  you  for  acting  in  this  manner)  more  than 
should  delinquent  subjects.  This  will  be  reflected  in  their 
assigning  higher  numerical  ratings  to  a number  of  outcome 
statements  in  Appendix  D.  It  is  proposed  that  adolescents 
classified  as  status  offenders  will  value  more  socially 
desirable  behaviors  and  not  have  as  great  a concern  for 
managing  socially  undesirable  reputations  (as  suggested  by 
the  delinquent  response  options)  than  will  delinquent 
youths.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  literature  discussed 
earlier  involving  the  negotiation  of  social  identities 
through  the  presentation  of  self  to  an  audience  (Emler, 

1984;  Goffman,  1959;  Hogan  & Jones,  1983). 

lb.  Delinquent  subjects  will  Indicate  higher 
ratings  of  the  probability  (likelihood  of  occurrence)  of 
consequence  items  suggesting  the  maintenance  of  a personally 
desirable  public  image  or  social  identity  (reputation 
management)  (e.g.,  it  would  give  you  a desirable  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  your  best  friends)  (Appendix  C).  It  is 
proposed  that  although  these  individuals  are  aware  of 
potentially  unfavorable  consequences,  they  should  assign  a 
higher  value  rating  to  the  maintenance  of  a certain 
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reputation  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers  (i.e.,  best  friends) 
than  should  nondelinquent/s tatus  offender  youths  (Elliot  & 
Voss,  1974;  Freedman  et  al.,  1978;  Matza,  1964), 

Ic.  Nondelinquent  subjects  should  assign  lower 
probability  scores  to  negative  consequences  (e.g.,  you  would 
be  punished  by  your  parents)  and  higher  probability  scores 
to  positive  outcomes  (e.g.,  it  would  make  you  feel  proud). 
Similar  ratings  should  be  revealed  by  delinquent  subjects 
given  the  socially  desirable  type  of  response  (AppendixC). 
When  people  behave  in  manners  consistent  with  socially 
acceptable  standards,  there  tends  to  be  no  expectation  of 
negative  sanctions.  When  the  imagined  evaluation  of  one's 
behavior  is  socially  approved,  there  tends  to  be  an 
expectation  of  more  positive  sanctions  (Ajzen  & Fishbeln, 
1980;  Cloward  & Ohlin,  1960). 

2,  Delinquent  offenders  should  indicate  their  peer 
group  (best  friends)  as  approving  more  of  the  subjects' 
socially  deviant  behavioral  intentions  than  would  the  peers 
of  status  offender  youths. 

2a.  Higher  positive  ratings  should  be  assigned  by 
delinquent  subjects  rather  than  by  status  offender  subjects 
when  asked  to  indicate  how  they  and  their  best  friends  would 
feel  about  them  if  they  behaved  in  socially  unacceptable 
manner  (Appendix  E).  According  to  the  literature  on 
reputation  management  and  delinquency  as  referenced  in  the 
previous  discussion,  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
desirable  reputations  are  generally  performed  for  a certain 
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target  audience.  Given  that  their  behaviors  are  both 
socially  and  legally  less  acceptable  than  are  those  of 
status  offender  youths,  delinquent  offenders  should  Indicate 
their  peer  group  (best  friends)  as  a target  audience  that  is 
more  supportive  of  this  kind  of  behavior  than  should  status 
offenders. 

2b.  Socially  acceptable  others  (i.e.,  parents, 
teachers,  people  in  charge)  should  be  perceived  as  assigning 
more  positive  ratings  to  the  nondelinquent  rather  than 
delinquent  behavioral  intention  responses.  This  should 
result  in  higher  scores  for  status  offender  subjects  on  the 
referent  group  measure  (Appendix  E),  when  compared  to  scores 
of  delinquent  subjects  in  this  section.  For  delinquent 
adolescents,  peer  approval  has  been  found  to  be  more 
important  than  the  approval  of  adults  (Ausubel  et  al.,  1977; 
Stager  et  al. , 1983) . 

3.  The  peer  groups  (i.e.,  best  friends)  of  each 
subject  classification  group  should  be  perceived  as  valuing 
different  types  of  behavior.  Literature  on  the  subjective 
norm  proposes  that  on  an  individual  level,  behavioral  intent 
is  influenced  by  a person's  perception  of  what  Important 
others  think  they  should  do  (Ajzen  & Flshbein,  1980; 
Sutherland  & Cressey,  1966).  Therefore,  higher  ratings  of 
best  friends'  assigned  importance  to  socially  undesirable 
responses  (Appendix  F)  should  be  revealed  for  delinquent 
youths  rather  than  status  offender  subjects.  Higher  ratings 
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by  status  offenders  to  this  section  should  be  evidenced  on 
the  socially  desirable  responses. 

4.  Status  offender  subjects  should  reveal  higher 
amounts  of  liking,  looking  up  to,  and  respecting  the 
opinions  of  a greater  number  of  referent  others  (i.e., 
socially  acceptable  others)  than  should  delinquent  subjects 
(Appendices  G,  H and  I).  They  should  also  perceive  the 
opinions  of  more  people  to  be  correct  a greater  amount  of 
the  time  than  should  delinquent  youths  (Appendix  J). 

Results  on  these  measures  are  expected  to  be  consistent  with 
the  literature  Involving  differential  association  of 
reference  groups  and  peer  influence  (Ausubel  et  al. , 1977; 

Stager  et  al.,  1983;  Sutherland  & Cressey,  1966). 

4a.  Delinquent  subjects  should  indicate  compliance 
to  suggestions  by  their  best  friends  more  than  should  status 
offender  subjects.  Status  offenders  should  indicate 
compliance  to  a greater  number  of  individuals  in  Appendix  K 
when  they  are  told  to  do  something.  This  will  be  evidenced 
by  overall  higher  positive  ratings  for  status  offender 
subjects  in  this  section  than  for  delinquent  subjects. 

These  higher  scores  indicated  by  status  offenders  should 
reflect  a greater  overall  respect  level  to  more  of  a variety 
of  referent  others  (both  peers  and  authority  figures  or 
persons  in  charge)  than  should  be  evidenced  for  delinquent 
subjects.  As  discussed  earlier,  delinquent  subjects  tend  to 
maintain  greater  overall  respect  and  compliance  to  the 
perceived  demands  of  their  peers  (i.e.,  best  friends)  rather 
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than  to  authority  figures  than  do  nonde linq uen t /s ta tu s 
offender  adolescents. 

5.  In  terras  of  the  expectancy-value  raodel,  outcorae 
statements  receiving  the  highest  probability  of  occurrence 
ratings  as  well  as  the  highest  value  ratings  should  result 
in  the  highest  expectancy-value  sura.  In  this  study,  it  is 
predicted  that  the  higher  or  more  positive  of  these  sums 
will  be  revealed  for  status  offender  subjects  on  the 
socially  desirable  responses  and  for  juvenile  delinquent 
subjects  on  the  socially  undesirable  responses  even  though 
it  has  been  proposed  that  adolescents  in  general  tend  to  be 
aware  that  socially  deviant  behavior  elicits  some  form  of 
negative  sanction  (Cloward  & Ohlln,  1960).  Expectancy-value 
theory  also  suggests  that  people  are  motivated  to  avoid 
unfavorable  consequences.  For  delinquent  subjects  however, 
it  is  expected  that  high  value  ratings  will  be  assigned  to 
reputation  management  consequence  items  with  the  concurrent 
expectations  of  negative  sanctions. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHOD 


Subjects 

Forty  male  adolescent  subjects  were  selected  based 
on  two  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  (HRS):  Protective  Services  and 

Community  Control.  The  subjects  were  randomly  selected  from 
lists  of  males  who  were  on  the  HRS  caseload  at  the  time  of 
this  study.  Those  youths  chosen  from  Protective  Services 
retained  the  classification  of  Status  Offender  and  those 
chosen  from  Community  Control  retained  the  label  of 
Delinquent/Youthful  Offender.  The  mean  age  of  the  status 
offender  group  was  14.60  years  and  the  mean  age  -of  the 
delinquent  subject  group  was  14.95  years.  The  difference 
between  these  ages  was  not  statistically  significant. 
Classifications  differed  in  seriousness  of  the  offense.  The 
former  category  has  been  both  socially  and  legally  perceived 
as  being  the  less  serious  of  the  two  (Elliot,  Ageton, 
Huizinga,  Knowles  & Canter,  1983).  Status  offense  behaviors 
included  truancy,  and  running  away  from  home,  as  well  as 
other  status  offenses.  More  severe  behaviors  have  been 
exhibited  by  adolescents  adjudicated  delinquent  and  include 
offenses  such  as  robbery,  possession  and/or  sale  of  drugs, 
and  auto  theft.  Records  of  prior  criminal  histories  of  the 
subjects  were  not  available  for  use  in  this  study. 
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Therefore,  since  the  two  subject  groups  were  comparable  In 
age,  there  remains  the  implication  that  longer  histories  of 
criminal  involvement  in  addition  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  may  have  been  evidenced  with  the  delinquent  subject 
group  that  could  also  explain  the  between  group  differences 
in  this  study. 

Procedure 

After  subjects  and  their  parents  (or  legal 
guardians)  signed  Informed  Consent  forms  (Appendix  A),  the 
subjects  responded  to  a series  of  written  vignettes.  The 
vignettes  contained  a sample  of  a variety  of  situations  an 
adolescent  might  encounter  and  were  presented  in  random 
order  in  a format  that  allowed  the  youths  to  choose  a 
response  most  similar  to  how  they  might  behave  in  that 
situation  (see  Appendix  B).  Situations  were  chosen  to 
represent  incidents  in  many  areas  of  adolescent  lives 
including  at  school,  out  shopping  with  friends,  and  at  home. 
One  of  the  potential  responses  was  one  that  was  likely  to  be 
made  by  a typical  juvenile  delinquent  while  the  other  was 
typical  of  a more  nondelinquent  response.  Subjects  were  not 
informed  of  this  difference.  The  choice  of  responses  for 
each  scenario  had  been  generated  by  twelve  Individuals  with 
experience  in  working  with  adolescents  and  delinquent 
youths.  These  individuals  Included  HRS  caseworkers. 

Guardian  Ad  Lltems,  counselors  who  specialized  in  work  with 
adolescents  and  delinquents  referred  by  the  Protective 
Services  and  Community  Control  divisions  of  HRS,  as  well  as 
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attorneys  experienced  in  the  juvenile  division  of  the  State 
Attorney's  Office.  These  "expert"  judges  read  each  vignette 
and  generated  responses  that  represented  behaviors  they 
believed  the  typical  juvenile  delinquent  would  select.  They 
also  generated  responses  which  were  more  socially 
appropriate  or  more  likely  to  be  selected  by  a typical 
non de 1 inq uen t youth.  The  judges  clearly  Indicated  whether  a 
particular  alternative  was  socially  desirable  or  socially 
undesirable.  Undergraduate  experimenters  then  compared  the 
response  options  within  each  category  (i.e.,  delinquent  or 
non de 1 inq uen t ) and  compiled  frequency  tallies  of  those  which 
were  similar  in  nature.  Options  appearing  most  frequently 
as  typically  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  responses  for  each 
vignette  were  selected  for  use  in  the  final  version  of  the 
protocol. 

For  each  response  to  each  vignette,  the  subjects 
indicated  the  perceived  likelihood  of  occurrence  (perceived 
probability)  of  a given  set  of  consequences  potentially 
resulting  from  their  chosen  response  to  each  vignette. 
Outcome  statements  were  written  to  emphasize  and  represent 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  four  categories  derived 
from  the  previous  theoretical  discussion  Involving  the 
relationships  between  aberrant  images  and  reputation 
management,  self-evaluation  changes,  and  the  reactions  of 
different  referent  groups.  Each  consequence  category 
consisted  of  four  items.  Two  of  these  statements  reflected 
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socially  desirable  outcomes  and  two  reflected  socially 
undesirable  outcomes. 

The  first  category  of  consequences  was  reputation 
management  which  involved  gaining  or  losing  the  respect  of 
friends.  Items  that  belonged  to  this  category  included  the 
following:  "It  would  give  you  a desirable  reputation  in  the 

eyes  of  your  best  friends";  "You  would  lose  the  respect  of 
your  best  friends";  "It  would  hurt  your  desirable  reputation 
with  your  best  friends";  and  "You  would  gain  the  respect  of 
your  best  friends."  The  second  consequence  category 
involved  reactions  of  authority  figures  and  whether  their 
respect  was  gained  or  punishment  was  received.  These  items 
Included  the  following:  "It  would  cause  you  to  be  punished 

(suspended,  expelled  or  sent  to  the  detention  center)  by  the 
person  in  charge  (principal,  HRS  caseworker  or  store 
manager)";  "Your  parents  would  be  proud  of  you  for  acting  in 
this  manner";  "The  person  in  charge  (principal,  HRS 
caseworker  or  store  manager)  would  respect  you  for  your 
response";  and  "You  would  be  punished  by  your  parents 
(grounded  or  hit)."  The  third  category  Involved 
consequences  designed  to  detect  changes  in  self-evaluations 
in  terms  of  whether  a youth  would  experience  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  his  or  her  self-respect.  They  Included  the 
following:  "It  would  make  you  feel  ashamed";  "It  would 

cause  you  to  lose  your  self-respect";  "It  would  make  you 
feel  proud";  and  "Your  self-respect  would  Increase."  The 
last  category  Involved  the  reactions  of  peers  (l.e.. 


best 
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friends)  in  terms  of  whether  they  would  evidence  positive 
or  negative  attitudes  about  the  subjects'  behavioral 
intentions  without  specifying  implications  for  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  subjects'  reputations.  These  items 
included  the  following:  "Your  best  friends  would  be 

disappointed  in  you";  "It  would  cause  your  best  friends  to 
want  to  hang  around  with  you  more";  "Your  best  friends  would 
be  proud  of  you";  and  "You  would  find  your  best  friends 
avoiding  you." 

Probability  ratings  were  made  on  a scale  from  0, 
indicating  the  outcome  would  definitely  not  occur,  to  10, 
indicating  the  outcome  would  definitely  occur  (Appendix  C). 
Value  ratings  were  obtained  by  having  subjects  indicate  how 
positive  or  negative  they  felt  it  would  be  if  each  of  the 
consequences  were  to  occur  (Appendix  D).  This  scale  ranged 
from  -3,  indicating  subjects  felt  it  would  be  very  bad  if 
the  consequence  took  place,  to  +3,  indicating  subjects  felt 
it  would  be  very  good  if  the  outcome  occurred.  The  order  of 
presenting  the  value  and  probability  ratings  was 
counterbalanced  across  subjects. 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  importance  of  referent 
others  for  these  adolescents  a number  of  major  audiences 
were  included,  (e.g.,  self -a s-aud ien ce , best  friends,  and 
authority  figures).  First,  subjects  were  asked  to  indicate 
how  they  would  feel  about  themselves  if  they  behaved  in  the 
manner  reflected  by  their  chosen  response  to  each  vignette 
(l.e.,  evaluations  based  on  the  self-as-audience) . Subjects 
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were  also  asked  to  rate  how  their  best  friends  and  several 
significant  others  would  feel  about  them  if  they  behaved  in 
each  of  the  manners  indicated  by  the  behavioral  intention 
responses  to  each  vignette  (Appendix  E).  The  importance  of 
the  best  friends"  perception  of  the  subject"s  behavior  was 
also  assessed  (Appendix  F).  Subjects  were  also  asked  to 
assess  audience  reactions  to  behavioral  intention  responses 
they  did  not  originally  select  (Appendices  C,  E and  F). 
Subjects  were  then  asked  to  rate  these  referent 
individuals/groups  in  terms  of  how  much  they  liked,  looked 
up  to,  and  respected  them  (Appendices  G,  H,  and  I).  They 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  likelihood  of  correctness  of  the 
opinions  of  these  referent  others  (Appendix  J).  Subjects 
also  indicated  what  their  likely  response  would  be  if  these 
referent  others  gave  them  instructions  to  do  something 
(Appendix  K) . This  list  of  referent  individuals/groups 
included  their  best  friends,  mother,  father,  teachers,  HRS 
caseworkers,  school  principal,  and  a store  manager  (as 
presented  in  the  vignettes).  The  list  of  people  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  major  categories  of  referent 
individuals/groups  as  presented  in  the  written  vignettes  and 
the  presentation  of  this  set  of  questions  was 
counterbalanced  across  subjects.  Lastly,  subjects  were 
asked  what  the  probability  was  of  their  being  in  the  kinds 
of  situations  presented  by  the  vignettes,  and  if  they  had 
been  in  one  before,  what  their  behaviors  actually  were  at 
the  time  (Appendix  L). 
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Questionnaires  were  administered  individually  to 
subjects  at  either  the  Guardian  Ad  Litem  Office  of  HRS  or  at 
the  local  detention  facility  in  South  Florida.  Subjects 
were  asked  to  clearly  indicate  one  answer  for  each  item  and 
to  answer  each  item  truthfully,  and  were  assured  that  they 
would  be  assigned  a subject  number,  that  their  names  would 
appear  nowhere  on  the  protocol.  On  the  average  it  took  one 
hour  for  subjects  to  complete  the  entire  questionnaire. 
Guardian  Ad  Lltems  were  used  to  administer  the 
questionnaires  in  an  effort  to  control  for  any  potential 
problems  involving  in-sesslon  se 1 f -pre sen t a t ions  by  these 
adolescent  subjects. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

Data  analyses  were  performed  via  multivariate 
analyses  of  variance  using  Wilks'  criterion  and  univariate 
analyses  of  variance.  The  major  independent  variable  was 
whether  subjects  were  classified  as  delinquent  or  as  status 
offender.  The  design  of  the  study  also  included  the  type  of 
behavioral  intention  response  (socially  undesirable  or 
socially  desirable)  and  a variety  of  situations  presented 
in  the  six  vignettes.  Repeated  measures  multivariate 
analyses  of  variance  were  performed  on  subjects'  ratings  on 
each  of  the  sixteen  outcome  statements  across  the  six 
vignettes.  Chi  square  analyses  were  performed  on  the 
vignette  response  alternatives  across  subject  groups. 

Behavioral  Intention  Responses 
From  analyses  of  subjects'  response  option  choices, 
significant  differences  were  revealed  in  five  of  the  six 
presented  vignettes.  As  expected,  delinquent  males  chose 
more  of  the  typically  delinquent  behavioral  intention 
responses  than  did  the  status  offender  subjects  on  vignettes 
involving  shoplifting  (Vignette  I),  (1,N=40)  = 12.91, 

2_  < .001;  getting  into  a fight  at  school  (Vignette  II), 

X (1, 1^=40)  “ 14.54,  < .0001;  coming  home  late  from  a 

party  (Vignette  III),  (l,N-40)  = 3.75,  £ < .05;  skipping 
school  (Vignette  IV),  ^ (l,N-40)  =■  15.82,  £ < .0001  ; and. 
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being  unprepared  in  class  (Vignette  V),  (1, 1^=40)  = 10.00, 

2_  < .001.  No  differences  were  revealed  for  the  scenario 
involving  telling  a lie  to  parents  in  order  to  go  to  a party 
(Vignette  VI),  T?  (1,N=40)  = .53,  £ > .05. 

Consequence  Values 

When  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  how  bad  or  good  (on 
a 7-point  scale  from  -3  to  +3,  respectively)  they  felt  it 
would  be  if  each  of  the  outcomes  presented  with  the 
vignettes  had  occurred,  they  were  indicating  the  degrees  to 
which  they  valued  these  consequences.  In  the  category 
involving  reactions  of  authority  figures,  significant 
differences  between  the  subject  groups  showed  that  although 
delinquents  negatively  valued  being  punished  by  people  in 
charge,  F (1,38)  = 9.11,  £ < .01  (Ms  = -1.55  and  -2.70, 
respectively);  and  being  punished  by  their  parents, 

I (1,38)  = 9.83,  £ < .01  (Ms  = -1.55  and  -2.70) 
respectively),  status  offender  subjects  indicated  they  would 
feel  significantly  worse  if  these  outcomes  occurred. 
Nondelinquent  subjects  also  indicated  they  valued  gaining 
the  respect  of  people  in  charge  than  did  delinquent 
subjects,  £ (1,38)  =■  5.43,  £ < .05  (Ms  - 2.15  and  1.00, 
respectively).  In  the  category  Involving  self-evaluation 
changes,  status  offender  subjects  valued  the  consequence  of 
feeling  ashamed  more  negatively  than  did  delinquent 
subjects,  F (1,38)  - 4.58,  £ < .05  (Ms  - -1.85  and 

\ 

-2.65,  respectively),  and  valued  feeling  proud  more  than  did 
delinquent  subjects,  F (1,38)  » 5.30,  £ < .05  (Ms  - 2.65  and 
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1.90,  respectively)  (see  Table  1).  In  descending  order, 
juvenile  delinquents  assigned  highest  values  to  outcomes 
where  they  would  gain  a desirable  reputation,  gain  peer 
respect,  peers  would  want  to  hang  around  with  them  more, 
and  peers  would  be  proud  of  them.  Lowest  values  for  this 
group  were  assigned  to  outcomes  which  stated  their  peers 
would  avoid  them,  they  would  disappoint  and  lose  the  respect 
of  their  peers,  they  would  feel  ashamed,  and  their 
reputations  would  be  hurt.  Status  offenders  assigned 
highest  values  to  outcomes  which  stated  peers  would  hang 
around  with  them  more,  their  peers  would  respect  and  be 
proud  of  them,  they  would  gain  a desirable  reputation,  and 
they  would  feel  proud.  These  subjects  also  valued  more 
positive  sanctions  from  authority  figures  than  did  the 
delinquents.  Lowest  value  ratings  were  assigned  to  outcomes 
that  suggested  their  peers  would  avoid  them,  they  would  be 
punished  by  their  parents  and  by  people  in  charge,  they 
would  feel  ashamed,  and  that  they  would  disappoint  and  lose 
the  respect  of  their  best  friends.  Significant  between 
group  differences  were  revealed  in  the  categories  Involving 
reactions  of  authority  figures  and  self-evaluation  changes. 

Consequence  Categories 

Socially  Desirable  versus  Socially  Undesirable  Alternatives 
Subjects  in  both  the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent 
groups  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "groups")  were  asked  to 
Indicate  the  perceived  probability  of  sixteen  consequences 
for  each  of  the  responses  (socially  undesirable  or  socially 
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TABLE  1.  VALUED  OUTCOMES 


Subject 

Groups 

Juven lie 

Status 

Consequences 

De linq  uen  t s 

Of  fenders 

Gain  Desirable 
Reputation 

2.65 

2.65 

Lose  Peer  Respect 

-2.30 

-2.65 

Hurt  Reputation 

-1.85 

-2.35 

Gain  Peer  Respect 

2.40 

2.80 

Punished  by 
People  in  Charge 

-1.55a 

-2.70a 

Parents  Proud 

1.40 

2.20 

Respect  from 
Person  in  Charge 

1.00c 

2.  1 5c 

Parents  Punish 

-1 .5  5e 

-2.70e 

Feel  Ashamed 

-1.85b 

-2.65b 

Lose  Self-Respect 

-1.85 

-2.55 

Feel  Proud 

l.OOd 

2. 6 5d 

Gain  Self-Respect 

1.70 

2.45 

Disappoint  Peers 

-2.30 

-2.65 

Peers  Hang  Around 

2.40 

2.85 

Peers  Proud 

2.30 

2.80 

Peers  Avoid  You 

-2.50 

-2.80 

note ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  assigned  values. 

Means  with  a subscript  in  common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05, 
based  on  simple  effects  tests. 
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desirable)  to  each  of  the  six  vignettes.  Comparisons  were 
made  between  the  reactions  of  these  groups  on  the 
nondelinquent  (socially  desirable)  responses  and  on  the 
delinquent  (socially  undesirable)  responses  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "types  of  response"),  irrespective  of  whether 
they  chose  it  as  their  preferred  reaction.  Therefore, 
repeated  measure  multivariate  analyses  of  variance  were 
performed  on  subjects'  ratings  of  the  outcome  statements  to 
assess  their  perceived  expectations  of  consequences  for 
doing  the  acceptable  thing  (l.e.,  socially  desirable 
behaviors)  and  their  perceived  expectations  of  consequences 
for  doing  the  unacceptable  thing  (i.e.,  socially  undesirable 
behaviors).  Interestingly,  differential  effects  for 
vignettes  were  revealed  significant  in  each  of  the 
consequence  categories  (see  Table  2 for  a display  of  all 
means) . 

Reputation  management 

Subject  ratings  on  the  items  indicating  their 
reputations  would  be  enhanced  (i.e.,  "It  would  give  you  a 
desirable  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  your  best  friends,"  and 
"You  would  gain  the  respect  of  your  best  friends")  yielded 
significant  main  effects  for  the  types  of  response, 

F (1,38)  = 10.17,  £ < .01,  and  F (1,38)  - 9.36,  £ < .01, 
respectively;  and  for  subject  groups,  ( 1,38)  = 8.23, 

£ < .01,  and  (1,38)  ■ 13.46,  £ < .001,  respectively. 

These  effects  were  qualified  by  significant  interactions 
involving  vignettes  by  types  of  response,  £ (5,190)  » 5.54, 
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TABLE  2.  RATINGS  ACROSS  VIGNETTES 
GIVEN  TYPE  OF  RESPONSE 


Consequences 


Type  of  Response 


Socially 
Desirable 
Re  sponse 

JD  SO 


Socially 

Undesirable 

Response 

JD  SO 


Gain  Desirable  Reputation 


Vignette 

I 

6.40 

3.80 

3.  10 

5.50 

Vignette 

II 

8.25 

5.20 

1.89 

4.70 

Vignette 

III 

6.90 

3.80 

3.75 

4.00 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

7.25 

3.75 

2.90 

5.20 

Vignette 

V 

6.55 

3.45 

3.00 

4.70 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

VI 

7.45 

5.65 

3.35 

4.20 

Gain  Peer  Respect 


Vignet  te 

I 

8.50 

8.20 

4.45 

3.40 

Vignette 

II 

7.95 

8.80 

5.58 

1.80 

Vignette 

III 

8.80 

9.70 

3.50 

2.55 

Vignette 

IV 

9.40 

9.70 

4.60 

1.90 

Vignet  te 

V 

8.75 

8.75 

3.85 

2.80 

Vlgnett  e 

VI 

8.30 

9.40 

3.65 

2.10 

Lose  Peer  Respect 


Vignette 

I 

1.80 

6.25 

5.60 

4.65 

Vignette 

II 

.75 

5.60 

7.54 

5.05 

Vignet  te 

III 

2.40 

7.10 

5.55 

4.25 

Vignette 

IV 

2.15 

7.15 

6.65 

3.45 

Vignet  te 

V 

2.  30 

7.25 

6.30 

4.50 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

VI 

1.80 

5.55 

5.60 

4.65 

Hurt  Reputation 

Vignette 

I 

1.70 

5.50 

6.20 

4.10 

Vignette 

II 

.75 

4.05 

8.65 

5.15 

Vignette 

III 

1.65 

5.40 

6.50 

4.90 

Vignette 

IV 

1.75 

5.75 

7.50 

3.30 

Vignette 

V 

1.85 

6.55 

6.65 

4.45 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

VI 

1.00 

3.50 

6.70 

5.65 
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TABLE  2-continued 


Parents 

Proud 

Vignette 

I 

1.55 

5.55 

6.10 

4.15 

Vignette 

II 

.50 

3.80 

8.66 

5.05 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

III 

1.65 

4.90 

6.45 

4.80 

Vignette 

IV 

1.75 

5.75 

7.40 

3.25 

Vignette 

V 

1.90 

6.55 

6.55 

4.45 

Vignette 

VI 

1.00 

3.25 

6.65 

5.90 

Re  spect 

from 

Person  in  Charge 

Vignet  te 

I 

2.55 

1.55 

5.05 

4.85 

Vignet  te 

II 

4.25 

2.80 

3.27 

5.30 

Vignette 

III 

.85 

.25 

6.30 

5.95 

Vignette 

IV 

2.50 

.65 

5.80 

7.25 

Vignette 

V 

1.40 

.95 

5.70 

5.85 

Vignette 

VI 

1.60 

1.40 

6.85 

4.80 

Pun ished 

Person  In  Charge 


Vignette  I 

2.65 

6.20 

5.10 

3.95 

Vignette  II 

1.70 

4.70 

8.25 

5.05 

Vignette  III 

1.95 

6.30 

5.60 

4.25 

Vignette  IV 

2.55 

6.75 

6.05 

2.70 

Vignette  V 

2.75 

6.85 

6.05 

3.90 

Vignette  VI 

1.95 

4.60 

5.85 

4.05 

Parents  Punish 

Vignette  I 

6.85 

3.90 

3.15 

4.85 

Vignette  II 

8.65 

5.35 

2.10 

4.20 

Vignette  III 

7.  1 5 

4.20 

1.70 

5.05 

Vignette  IV 

7.20 

3.45 

3.40 

5.20 

Vignette  V 

6.20 

3.25 

3.20 

4.70 

Vignette  VI 

7.45 

6.00 

4.65 

3.60 

Feel  Proud 

Vignette  I 

1.60 

5.80 

5.65 

4.15 

Vignette  II 

.55 

3.95 

8.00 

4.95 

Vignette  III 

1.30 

4.95 

6.45 

4.50 

Vignette  IV 

1.65 

6.10 

6.95 

3.05 

Vignette  V 

2.00 

6.30 

6.95 

6.60 

Vignette  VI 

1.20 

3.10 

5.40 

5.25 
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TABLE  2-continued 


Gain  Self-Respect 


Vignette 

I 

1.55 

.75 

5.05 

6. 

Vignette 

II 

5.00 

2.05 

3.40 

6. 

Vignette 

III 

1.50 

.65 

5.60 

6. 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

.90 

.35 

5.45 

7. 

Vignet  te 

V 

.90 

.95 

5.35 

5. 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

VI 

.70 

.35 

4.70 

6. 

Feel  Ashamed 

Vignette 

I 

5.  30 

3.00 

3.  1 5 

5. 

Vignette 

II 

8.55 

4.40 

1.50 

4. 

Vignet  te 

III 

5.40 

2.85 

3.65 

5. 

Vignette 

IV 

6.60 

1.75 

2.95 

6. 

Vignette 

V 

5.55 

2.60 

3.  1 5 

5. 

Vlgne  1 1 e 

VI 

5.75 

3.75 

3.30 

4. 

Lose  Self 

-Respect 

Vignette 

I 

6.65 

3.25 

3.05 

5. 

Vignette 

II 

8.75 

5.35 

1.40 

4. 

Vignette 

III 

7.  10 

4.00 

2.75 

4. 

Vignette 

IV 

6.80 

3.35 

2.95 

5. 

Vignette 

V 

6.  30 

3.  1 5 

3.  1 5 

4. 

Vignette 

VI 

7.15 

5.50 

3.20 

3. 

Peers  Hang  Around 

Vignette 

I 

6.90 

3.45 

2.95 

4. 

Vignette 

II 

8.70 

5.35 

1.45 

4. 

Vignette 

III 

6.60 

4.00 

2.75 

4. 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

7.20 

3.35 

3.70 

5. 

Vignette 

V 

6.40 

3.15 

4.35 

4. 

Vignette 

VI 

7.50 

5.55 

3.20 

3. 

Peers  Proud 


Vignet  te 

I 

7.00 

9.20 

4.45 

3. 

Vignette 

II 

4.55 

8.00 

8.90 

2. 

Vignette 

III 

6.  35 

9.  1 5 

3.25 

3. 

Vignette 

IV 

7.50 

8.95 

3.25 

2. 

Vignette 

V 

6.55 

8.20 

3.35 

3. 

Vignette 

VI 

6.35 

9.30 

3.00 

3. 

,20 

,10 

, 20 

,70 

, 50 

,25 

20 

,45 

20 

50 

20 

55 

05 

20 

75 

75 

60 

50 

90 

20 

75 

75 

60 

40 

05 

85 

35 

25 

70 

05 
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TABLE  2-continued 


Disappoint  Peers 


Vignette 

I 

5.85 

2.35 

2.70 

4.80 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

II 

7.80 

4.05 

1.80 

4.15 

Vlgn  e 1 1 e 

III 

5.60 

2.95 

3.00 

4.80 

Vignette 

IV 

6.20 

2.05 

2.90 

6.05 

Vlgnet  te 

V 

5.  1 5 

2.40 

3.05 

4.60 

Vignette 

VI 

5.55 

3.75 

3.15 

4.40 

Peers  Avoid  You 


Vignette 

I 

1.45 

5.35 

4.30 

3.20 

Vignette 

II 

. 30 

3.15 

7.80 

4.75 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

III 

1.05 

4.95 

5.25 

3.85 

Vignette 

IV 

1.75 

5.30 

4.75 

2.90 

Vignette 

V 

1.65 

5.85 

4.25 

4.00 

Vignette 

VI 

.40 

2.65 

5.05 

4.70 

NOTE : Higher  numbers  Indicate  higher  overall  ratings. 
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£ < .0001,  and  (5,190)  = 8.48,  £ < .0001,  respectively; 
groups  by  vignettes,  (5,190)  = 3.68,  £ < .01,  only  for  the 
first  item;  and,  groups  by  types  of  response, 

F (1,38)  = 15.82,  £ < .001,  and  F (1,38)  = 14.58,  £ < .001, 
for  both  items  respectively  (see  Table  3).  A three-way 
interaction  was  significant  for  groups  by  vignettes  by  types 
of  response,  F^  ( 5,190)  = 2.30,  £ < .05,  and 
£ (5,190)  = 2.63,  £ < .05,  respectively.  As  predicted, 
delinquent  youths  indicated  higher  probabilities  of  their 
receiving  positive  sanctions  in  the  category  of  reputation 
management  for  socially  undesirable  responses  than  did 
status  offender  subjects,  and  the  effect  was  especially 
pronounced  on  Vignette  III.  They  also  indicated  they  had 
little  expectation  of  reputation  enhancement  when  socially 
desirable  responses  were  considered.  Status  offender 
subjects  appeared  to  have  low  expectations  of  significant 
changes  with  either  category  of  response. 

Analyses  performed  on  the  two  consequence  items 
indicating  subjects'  reputations  with  their  peers  would 
decrease  (l.e.,  "You  would  lose  the  respect  of  your  best 
friends,"  and  "It  would  hurt  your  reputation  with  your  best 
friends")  revealed  significant  main  effects  for  types  of 
response,  £ (1,38)  =»  19.08,  £ < .000  1,  and 
JF  (1,38)  = 14.79,  £ < .001,  respectively;  and  for  subject 
groups,  F^  ( 1,38)  = 9.60,  £ < .01,  and  F^  ( 1,38)  * 8.46, 

£ < .01,  respectively.  Significant  interactions  Included 
one  for  vignettes  by  types  of  response,  F (5,190)  * 7.30, 
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TABLE  3.  REPUTATION  MANAGEMENT  CONSEQUENCES 
GIVEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE 


Socially 
Undesirable 
Re  sponse 

Socially 

Desirable 

Response 

Subject 

Groups 

Consequences 

JD  SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Reputation 

Management  Items 

Gain  Desirable 
Reputation 

7. lab  4.3a 

3.0bc 

4.7c 

Gain  Peer  Respect 

7 . 3de  4 . Id 

2. 7ef 

4.6f 

Negative  Reputation 

Management  Items 

Lose  Peer  Respect 

1 . 4ab  5.0a 

7 . Ob  c 

4.6c 

Hurt  Reputation 
With  Peers 

1.4de  5.1df 

6. 9eg 

4. 3f  g 

note ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  _£  < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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£ < .0001,  and  ^ (5,190)  = 6.56,  £ < .0001,  respectively; 
and,  for  groups  by  vignettes,  (5,190)  = 2.99,  £ < .01, 

only  for  the  first  of  these  two  items;  and,  subject  groups 
by  types  of  response,  ( 1,38)  = 25.04,  £ < .0001,  and 
JF  ( 1,38)  = 26.48,  £ < .0001,  respectively  (see  Table  3).  A 
significant  three-way  interaction  between  subject  groups, 
vignettes,  and  types  of  response  was  also  found  for  both 
items,  F (5,190)  = 2.78,  £ < .05,  and  F (5,190)  = 2.76, 

£ < .05,  respectively.  Thus,  when  compared  to  status 
offender  subjects,  delinquents  considering  socially 
undesirable  responses  endorsed  lower  expectations  of  losing 
their  reputations  with  their  peers,  especially  on  Vignette 
V.  They  did,  however,  indicate  high  expectations  of  losing 
their  reputations  through  endorsement  of  socially  desirable 
types  of  response.  Status  offender  subjects  thus  had  higher 
expectations  of  negative  reputation  management  consequences 
given  socially  undesirable  rather  than  socially  desirable 
responses. 

Reactions  of  authority  figures 

Analyses  performed  on  consequence  items  involving 
positive  reactions  of  authority  figures  (l.e.,  "Your  parents 
would  be  proud  of  you  for  acting  in  this  manner,"  and  "The 
person  in  charge  (principal,  teacher,  or  store  manager) 
would  respect  you  for  your  response")  showed  significant 
main  effects  for  types  of  response,  £ (1,38)  - 76.54, 

£ < .0001,  and  F^  (1,38)  • 100.17,  £ < .0001,  respectively; 
and,  for  vignettes  on  the  second  of  the  two  items  only. 
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(5,190)  = 2.26,  2^  < .05.  Significant  interactions 
included  one  for  vignettes  by  types  of  response, 

F (5,190)  = 9.57,  2.  < .000  1,  and  F^  ( 5,190)  = 1 1.26  , 

2^  < .0001,  respectively;  and,  for  groups  by  types  of 
response,  £ (1,38)  = 5.14,  £ < .05,  and  £ (1,38)  = 7.16, 

2_  < .01,  respectively  (see  Table  4).  A significant 
interaction  was  also  revealed  for  groups  by  vignettes  by 
types  of  response,  £ ( 5,190)  = 3.20,  2.  < *01,  and 
jF  (5,190)  = 4.09,  £ < .001,  respectively.  As  expected,  when 
the  socially  undesirable  response  was  considered,  both  the 
delinquent  and  status  offender  groups  of  subjects  endorsed 
low  expectations  of  positive  sanctions  from  either  their 
parents  or  from  people  in  charge,  and  the  effect  was 
especially  pronounced  on  Vignette  VI.  Higher  expectations 
of  authority  figure  approval  were  revealed  by  status 
offender  subjects  when  consequences  for  socially  desirable 
responses  were  considered. 

For  outcome  statements  involving  negative  reactions 
of  authority  figures  (i.e. , "It  would  cause  you  to  be 
punished  (suspended,  expelled  or  sent  to  the  detention 
center)  by  the  person  in  charge  (principal,  teacher,  or 
store  manager),  and  "You  would  be  punished  by  your  parents 
(grounded  or  hit)"),  significant  main  effects  were  found  for 
types  of  response,  F (1,38)  =■  136.15,  £ < .0001,  and 
£ (1>38)  ■ 63.51,  £ < .0001,  respectively;  and,  for  groups, 

F (1,38)  - 16.37,  £ < .0001,  and  F (1,38)  - 10.74,  £ < .001, 
respectively.  Significant  interactions  for  both  statements 
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TABLE  4.  REACTIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
GIVEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE 


Socially 
Undesirable 
Re  sponse 

Socially 

Desirable 

Response 

Subject 

Groups 

Consequences 

JD 

SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Authority 

Figure  Reactions 

Parents  Will  Be 
Proud 

2. 2ab 

1 . 3a c 

5.5b 

5.6c 

Respect  From 
People  in  Charge 

1 . 6d e 

0.8df 

4. 8eg 

6. 4f  g 

Negative  Authority 

Figure  Reactions 

Punished  By 
People  in  Charge 

8. 6ab 

9 . 1 a c 

4. 3bd 

2 . 4cd 

Punished  By 
Pa  rent  s 

6 . 4e  f 

8.  7eg 

3. 8f  h 

2. 9gh 

note  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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Included  one  for  vignettes  by  types  of  response, 

F (5,190)  = 3.60,  £ < .01,  and  F (5,190)  = 3.00,  £ < .01, 
respectively;  and,  for  groups  by  types  of  response, 

F (1,38)  = 6.14,  £ < .05,  and  F (1,38)  = 9.13,  £ < .01, 
respectively  (see  Table  4).  Additionally,  a significant 
three-way  interaction  for  groups  by  vignettes  by  types  of 
response  was  found  only  for  the  first  consequence  item, 

^ (5,190)  = 2.87,  £ < .01.  Therefore,  although  high 
expectations  of  punishment  by  authority  figures  were 
revealed  by  both  subject  groups  for  socially  undesirable 
behavioral  intention  responses,  status  offender  subjects' 
ratings  were  more  extreme,  specifically  on  Vignettes  II, 

IV,  and  VI.  Subjects  revealed  low  expectations  of 
negative  consequences  from  authority  figures  for  socially 
desirable  alternatives.  Overall,  subjects  indicated  higher 
probabilities  of  negative  sanctions  than  of  positive 
sanctions  of  these  consequence  items. 

Self-evaluation  measures 

Analyses  of  consequence  items  assessing  subjects 
expectations  of  positive  changes  in  their  self-evaluations 
(l.e.,  "It  would  make  you  feel  proud,"  and  "Your  self- 
respect  would  increase")  revealed  significant  main  effects 
for  types  of  response,  F (1,38)  - 8.50,  £ < .01,  and 
£.  (1»38)  ” 11.04,  £ < .001,  respectively;  and,  for  groups, 

F (1,38)  - 4.86,  £ < .05,  and  F (1,38)  - 5.55,  £ < .05, 
respectively.  Significant  Interactions  included  one  for 
vignettes  by  types  of  response,  £ (5,190)  = 11.59, 
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2_  < .0001,  and  (5,190)  = 8.00,  p.  ^ .0001,  respectively; 
and,  for  groups  by  types  of  response,  ( 1,38)  = 18.25, 

£ < .0001,  and  F^  ( 1,38)  = 16.00,  £ < .001,  respectively  (see 
Table  5).  A significant  Interaction  was  also  revealed  for 
groups  by  vignettes  by  types  of  response,  F^  ( 5,190)  = 3.54  , 

£ < .01,  and  ^ (5,190)  = 2.65,  £ < .05,  respectively. 
Therefore,  when  compared  to  status  offender  subjects, 
delinquent  youths  Indicated  they  would  experience  more 
positive  self-evaluations  for  socially  undesirable  behaviors 
and  had  low  expectations  of  these  changes  with  socially 
desirable  responses.  Status  offender  subjects  revealed  low 
expectations  of  positive  self-evaluations  given  socially 
undesirable  behavioral  Intentions.  Their  ratings  for 
socially  desirable  responses  showed  more  neutral 
expectations  of  enhanced  se 1 f -es 1 1 mat  1 on s . 

Subject  ratings  on  outcome  statements  Involving 
negative  self-evaluation  changes  (l.e.,  "It  would  make  you 
feel  ashamed,"  and  "It  would  cause  you  to  lose  your  self- 
respect")  yielded  significant  main  effects  on  both  Items 
for  types  of  response,  F (1,38)  = 32.12,  £ < .0001,  and 
^ (1,38)  » 286.60,  £ < .0001,  respectively;  and  for  groups, 

I (1,38)  - 17.19,  £ < .001,  and  F (1,38)  - 8.80,  £ < .01, 
respectively.  Significant  Interactions  were  revealed  for 
vignettes  by  types  of  response,  £ (5,190)  =•  4.98,  £ < .001, 
and  ^ (5,190)  * 9.57,  £ < .0001,  respectively;  and,  for 
groups  by  types  of  response,  F (1,38)  - 28.69,  £ < .0001, 
and  ^ (1,38)  = 23.71,  £ < .0001,  respectively  (see  Table  5). 
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TABLE  5.  CHANGES  IN  SELF-EVALUATIONS 
GIVEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE 


Socially 
Undesirable 
Re  sponse 

Socially 

Desirable 

Response 

Subject 

Groups 

Consequences 

JD  SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Self-Evaluation 

Ch  ange  s 

Feel  Proud 

6 . lab  3 . Oac 

2. 9bd 

5 . Ic  d 

Increase  Self-Respect 

6 . Oe  f 3 . Oe  g 

2.8f  h 

4 . 8gh 

Negative  Self-Evaluation 

Changes 

Feel  Ashamed 

1 . 9ab  6 . 5ac 

6.2bd 

4 . 4c  d 

Lose  Self-Respect 

2.1ef  5.9eg 

6.  If  h 

4 . Ogh 

note  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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Negative  self-evaluations  were  not  perceived  by  delinquent 
subjects  as  forthcoming  for  typically  delinquent  responses 
but  were  indicated  as  being  highly  likely  for  socially 
desirable  ones,  on  five  of  the  six  vignettes.  Status 
offender  subjects  appeared  to  endorse  higher  likelihoods  of 
negative  feelings  toward  the  self  with  typically  delinquent 
behavioral  intentions  but  revealed  low  expectations  of 
negative  changes  in  their  self-evaluations  when  they 
considered  typically  nondelinquent  ones. 

Reactions  of  peers 

Repeated  measure  analyses  were  performed  on 
consequence  items  involving  perceived  probabilities  of 
positive  reactions  from  peers,  (l.e.,  "It  would  cause  your 
best  friends  to  want  to  hang  around  with  you  more,"  and 
"Your  best  friends  would  be  proud  of  you").  For  both  items, 
significant  main  effects  were  revealed  for  groups, 

£ (1,38)  = 12.12,  £ < .01,  and  F (1,38)  =•  10.51,  £ < .01, 
respectively;  for  vignettes  only  on  the  first  of  these  two 
items,  F^  (5,190)  =*  4.11,  £ < .001;  and,  for  types  of 
response,  £ ( 1,38)  = 10.87,  £ < .01,  and  _F  ( 1,38)  = 8.34, 

£ < .01,  respectively.  Significant  interactions  were 
revealed  for  vignettes  by  types  of  response, 

F (5,190)  - 9.  79,  £ < .0001,  and  F (5,190)  =■  8.66, 

£ < .0001,  respectively;  and,  for  groups  by  types  of 
response,  F (1,38)  = 14.26,  £ < .001,  and  ^ (1,38)  = 14.03, 

£ < .001,  respectively  (see  Table  6).  Also,  a significant 
three-way  interaction  was  found  for  groups  by  vignettes  by 
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TABLE  6.  REACTIONS  OF  PEERS 

GIVEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE 


Socially 
Un  desirable 
Re  s pon  s e 

Socially 

Desirable 

Response 

Subject 

Groups 

Consequences 

JD 

SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Peer  Reactions 

Want  To  Hang  Around 
With  You  More 

7. 2ab 

4.3a 

3. 2bc 

4.6c 

Best  Friends  Proud 

7.  2de 

4.  Idf 

2.1  eg 

4 . 7f  g 

Negative  Peer  Reactions 

Disappoint  Best  Friends 

1 . 4ab 

5.  la 

7 . Ob  c 

4.6c 

Best  Friends  Avoid  You 

1 . Ide 

4. 6df 

5. 5eg 

3.9fg 

NOTE ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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types  of  response,  ( 5,190)  = 3.36,  £.  ^ *01,  and 

(5,190)  = 2.51,  < .05,  respectively.  As  predicted, 

delinquent  subjects  endorsed  high  probabilities  of  positive 
sanctions  from  their  best  friends  when  typically  delinquent 
responses  were  considered,  yet  indicated  minimal  similar 
expectations  for  nondelinquent  responses,  especially  on 
Vignettes  III  and  IV.  For  status  offender  subjects,  greater 
expectations  of  positive  reactions  from  peers  were  indicated 
when  the  socially  desirable  rather  than  the  socially 
undesirable  response  was  considered. 

The  last  two  consequence  items  involving  negative 
reactions  of  peers  (l.e.,  "Your  best  friends  would  be 
diappointed  in  you,"  and  "You  would  find  your  best  friends 
avoiding  you")  revealed  significant  main  effects  for  types 
of  response,  £ (1,38)  = 17.65,  £ < .001,  and 
£ (1,38)  = 9.59,  £ < .01,  respectively;  and,  for  groups, 

£ (1,38)  = 8.80,  £ < .01,  and  £ (1,38)  = 10.27,  £ < .01, 
respectively.  Significant  interactions  were  revealed  for 
vignettes  by  types  of  response,  £ (5,190)  = 6.15,  £ < .0001, 
and  £ (5,190)  = 8.61,  £ < .0001,  respectively;  for  groups 
by  vignettes,  £ ( 5,190)  =*  2.80,  £ < .05,  and 
£ (5,190)  = 2.43,  £ < .05,  respectively;  and,  for  groups  by 
types  of  response,  £ ( 1,38)  =-  26.1  6,  £ < .0001,  and 
£ (1»38)  “ 19.24,  £ < .0001,  respectively  (see  Table  6). 
Thus,  delinquent  youths  indicated  their  best  friends  would 
be  highly  disappointed  in  them  should  they  behave  in  a 
socially  desirable  manner.  They  did  not  indicate 
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expectations  of  negative  peer  sanctions  for  socially 
undesirable  behaviors.  Results  of  status  offender  subjects 
showed  higher  ratings  of  a likelihood  of  negative 
consequences  from  their  best  friends  given  delinquent  types 
of  response.  These  differences  were  especially  pronounced 
on  Vignettes  I,  III,  and  V. 

In  sum,  it  appears  that  comparisons  across  subject 
groups  showed  that  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  between  a 
delinquent  or  nondelinquent  behavioral  intention  response, 
delinquent  male  adolescents  chose  significantly  more 
socially  undesirable  responses  to  the  vignettes  than  did  the 
status  offender  subjects.  Status  offender  male  adolescents 
chose  significantly  more  socially  desirable  alternatives  to 
these  same  vignette  situations.  When  compared  to  the 
nondelinquent  group,  higher  likelihoods  of  reputation 
enhancement  for  socially  undesirable  responses  were 
evidenced  by  delinquent  youths  who  also  indicated  higher 
expectations  of  having  their  reputations  with  their  best 
friends  hurt  if  they  behaved  in  nondelinquent  fashions.  A 
significant  difference  for  status  offender  youths  in  this 
consequence  category  was  in  their  high  expectations  of  a 
negative  reputation  for  delinquent  responses.  Higher 
likelihoods  of  negative  reactions  by  authority  figures  were 
indicated  by  both  subject  groups  when  the  socially 
undesirable  responses  were  considered.  Both  groups  also 
revealed  high  likelihoods  of  more  favorable  sanctions  in 
reaction  to  their  choosing  the  socially  desirable 
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alternatives.  On  the  socially  undesirable  response,  the 
s elf -a t t i t ude s of  delinquents  were  evidenced  as  being  more 
positive  than  were  those  of  the  nondelinquent  youths.  In 
fact,  nondelinquents  indicated  higher  likelihhoods  of 
negative  self-evaluations  for  socially  undesirable  while 
delinquents  indicated  low  expectations  of  negative  self- 
evaluations.  The  opposite  pattern  was  evidenced  by  subject 
groups  when  considering  the  socially  desirable  alternatives. 
That  is,  delinquents  endorsed  high  expectations  of  self- 
derogation and  less  enhancement  of  self-evaluations  given 
these  responses.  Status  offender  ratings  on  this  type  of 
response  revealed  low  expectations  of  negative  self- 
evaluations  and  high  expectations  of  positive  self- 
evaluation  changes.  Lastly,  high  likelihoods  of  positive 
consequences  and  low  expectations  of  negative  consequences 
were  expected  from  peers  by  delinquent  subjects  with  the 
socially  undesirable  response.  These  subjects  also  endorsed 
higher  probabilities  of  negative  sanctions  from  their  peers 
with  the  socially  desirable  choice.  Mean  probability 
ratings  by  status  offenders  were  significantly  higher  for 
negative  consequences  given  consideration  of  the 
delinquent  responses  and  for  positive  sanctions  based  on 
their  Intentions  to  behave  in  more  socially  desirable 
manners . 

Chosen  versus  Unchosen  Alternatives 

The  major  analyses  of  this  study  involved  the 
differences  in  perceptions  of  the  probability  of 
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consequences  by  the  two  subject  groups  in  terms  of  the 
socially  desirable  (nondelinquent)  responses,  and  the 
socially  undesirable  (delinquent)  responses.  Of  additional 
interest  was  a comparison  of  the  perceptions  of  the  two 
groups  on  the  chosen  and  unchosen  alternatives.  That  is, 
given  the  behavioral  intention  response  alternative  selected 
by  the  subjects,  to  what  extent  did  they  perceive  the 
likelihood  of  the  occurence  of  each  of  the  consequences? 
Again,  differential  significant  effects  of  vignettes  were 
revealed  in  each  of  the  consequence  categories  (see  Table  7 
for  a display  of  all  means). 

Reputation  management 

Multivariate  analyses  of  variance  performed  on 
subject  ratings  on  the  items  indicating  their  reputations 
would  be  enhanced  (l.e.  , "It  would  give  you  a desirable 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  your  best  friends,"  and  "You  would 
gain  the  respect  of  your  best  friends")  yielded  significant 
main  effects  for  vignettes,  £ (1,38)  = 5.09,  £ < .001,  and 
£.  ( 1,38)  = 2.  33,  £ < .05,  respectively;  for  groups, 

F (1,38)  - 8.23,  £ < .01,  and  F (1,38)  - 13.46,  £ < .001, 
respectively;  and,  for  types  of  response,  £ (1,38)  = 42.23, 

£ < .000  1,  and  ^ (1,38)  =•  36.40,  £ < .000  1,  respectively. 
Significant  interactions  were  revealed  for  groups  by 
vignettes,  £ (5,190)  - 3.68,  £ < .01,  on  the  first  item 
only;  and,  for  groups  by  types  of  response  ^ (1,38)  =«  19.79, 
£ < .000  1,  and  F^  ( 1,38)  = 16.64,  £ < .0001,  for  both  items 
respectively  (see  Table  8).  Thus,  given  their  overall 
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TABLE  7.  RATINGS  ACROSS  VIGNETTES 
GIVEN  CHOICE  OF  RESPONSE 


Consequences 


Type  of  Response 


Chosen 


Un  chosen 


JD  SO 


JD  SO 


Gain  Desirable  Reputation 


Vignette 

I 

6.50 

5.75 

3.00 

3.55 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

II 

7.55 

5.60 

2.75 

4.30 

Vignette 

III 

7.14 

5.47 

3.50 

2.25 

Vignette 

IV 

7.25 

5.70 

2.90 

3.25 

Vignette 

V 

6.90 

5.15 

2.65 

3.00 

Vignette 

VI 

7.50 

6.75 

3.30 

3.10 

Gain  Peer  Respect 


Vignette 

I 

6.95 

2.85 

6.00 

8.75 

Vignette 

II 

7.10 

2.20 

6.50 

8.40 

Vignette 

III 

6.48 

3.74 

5.95 

8.25 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

7.75 

2.15 

6.25 

9.45 

Vignet  te 

V 

7.25 

3.55 

5.35 

8.00 

Vignette 

VI 

7.50 

6.75 

4.45 

4.75 

Lose  Peer  Respect 


Vignet  te 

I 

2.05 

4.30 

5.35 

6.60 

Vignette 

II 

1.35 

3.95 

6.75 

6.70 

Vignette 

III 

2.57 

3.16 

5.40 

8.20 

Vignette 

IV 

2.35 

2.95 

6.45 

7.65 

Vign  et  te 

V 

2.  1 5 

4.20 

6.45 

7.55 

Vign  ett  e 

VI 

2.00 

3.85 

5.40 

6.35 

Hurt  Reputation 

Vignet  te 

I 

2.25 

3.60 

5.65 

6.00 

Vignette 

II 

1.75 

3.85 

7.45 

5.40 

Vignette 

III 

2.  14 

3.47 

6.05 

6.85 

Vignette 

IV 

2.70 

2.80 

6.55 

6.25 

Vignette 

V 

2.20 

4.10 

6.30 

6.90 

Vignette 

VI 

1.55 

2.40 

6.15 

6.75 
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TABLE  7-contlnued 


Parents  ' 

Proud 

Vignet  te 

1 

2.1  5 

3.60 

5.50 

6. 

Vignette 

II 

1.75 

3.70 

7.20 

5. 

Vi gn  e 1 1 e 

III 

2.  14 

2.84 

6.00 

6. 

Vignette 

IV 

2.70 

2.75 

6.45 

6. 

Vignette 

V 

2.25 

4.05 

6.20 

6. 

Vignett  e 

VI 

1.55 

2.20 

6.10 

6. 

Respect 

from 

Person  in  Charge 

Vi gn  e 1 1 e 

I 

3.65 

4.95 

3.95 

1. 

Vignette 

II 

5.50 

6.25 

2.45 

1 . 

Vignette 

III 

3.62 

5.10 

3.45 

1 . 

Vignette 

IV 

4.90 

7.00 

3.40 

• 

Vignette 

V 

3.45 

4.80 

3.65 

2. 

Vignette 

VI 

2.45 

2.60 

6.00 

3. 

Pun i shed 

_b^ 

Person  In  Charge 


Vignette  I 

2.35 

3.60 

5.40 

6. 

Vignette  II 

1.80 

3.65 

6.90 

6. 

Vignette  III 

1.95 

3.20 

5.50 

7. 

Vignette  IV 

2.60 

2.20 

6.00 

7 . 

Vignette  V 

2.50 

3.85 

6.30 

6. 

Vignette  VI 

2.25 

2.85 

5.55 

5. 

Parents  Punish 

Vignette  I 

6.80 

5.30 

3.  10 

3. 

Vignette  II 

7.90 

5.35 

2.30 

4. 

Vignette  III 

7.  14 

5.84 

4.15 

3. 

Vignette  IV 

7.40 

5.70 

3.20 

2. 

Vignette  V 

6.85 

5.20 

2.55 

2. 

Vignette  VI 

7.65 

6.30 

3.45 

3. 

Feel  Proud 

Vignette  I 

1.90 

3.35 

6.10 

6. 

Vignette  II 

1.80 

3.60 

7.25 

5. 

Vignette  III 

2.24 

2.84 

5.10 

6. 

Vignette  IV 

2.25 

2.55 

6.35 

6. 

Vignette  V 

2.10 

3.60 

6.85 

6. 

Vignette  VI 

1.80 

2.05 

5.80 

6. 

05 

30 

85 

25 

95 

95 

45 

85 

25 

90 

00 

60 

55 

10 

50 

25 

90 

80 

50 

20 

30 

95 

70 

25 

40 

30 

75 

60 

95 

45 
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TABLE  7-continued 


Gain  Self-Respect 


Vignette 

I 

2.45 

6.05 

3.25 

1. 

Vignette 

II 

5.80 

6.85 

2.05 

1 . 

Vignette 

III 

3.76 

5.63 

3.15 

1. 

Vignette 

IV 

3.25 

7.70 

3.10 

• 

Vignette 

V 

2.60 

5.25 

3.65 

1. 

Vignette 

VI 

1.90 

2.75 

3.50 

4. 

Feel  Ashamed 

Vignette 

I 

6.  10 

5.50 

2.80 

2. 

Vignette 

II 

7.65 

5.75 

2.40 

3. 

Vign  et  te 

III 

6.09 

5.84 

3.00 

2. 

Vignette 

IV 

6.55 

7.00 

2.45 

1 . 

Vignette 

V 

6.40 

5.10 

2.30 

2. 

Vignet  t e 

VI 

6.15 

4.55 

2.40 

3. 

Lose  Self 

-Respect 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

I 

6.80 

5.45 

3.05 

3. 

Vignette 

II 

7.90 

5.50 

2.30 

4. 

Vign  et  te 

III 

7.05 

5.68 

2.85 

2. 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

6.85 

6.25 

2.90 

2. 

Vignet  te 

V 

7.00 

5.10 

2.45 

2. 

Vignet  t e 

VI 

7.55 

6.20 

2.90 

2. 

Peers  Hang  Around 

Vign  et  te 

I 

6.80 

5.35 

3.05 

3. 

Vignette 

II 

7.90 

5.50 

2.25 

4. 

Vignette 

III 

7.05 

5.68 

2.85 

2. 

Vignette 

IV 

7.25 

6.25 

3.05 

2. 

Vignette 

V 

7.00 

5.  10 

2.40 

2. 

Vignet t e 

VI 

7.65 

6.30 

3.05 

2. 

Peers  Proud 


Vignette 

I 

5.75 

3.10 

5.95 

8. 

Vignette 

II 

3.35 

2.30 

6.10 

8. 

Vignet  te 

III 

5.09 

3.53 

4.60 

8. 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

5.85 

2.40 

5.10 

8. 

Vignet  te 

V 

5.20 

3.85 

4.70 

7. 

V i gn  e 1 1 e 

VI 

6.10 

6.45 

3.35 

5. 

,05 

,30 

, 50 

,35 

,30 

,00 

70 

,10 

15 

25 

75 

30 

00 

05 

95 

85 

65 

75 

00 

05 

95 

85 

65 

65 

35 

80 

80 

80 

55 

70 
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TABLE  7-continued 


Disappoint  Peers 


Vignette 

I 

6.05 

5.20 

2.80 

2.20 

Vignette 

II 

7.55 

5.35 

2.05 

2.85 

Vignette 

III 

6.19 

5.74 

2.45 

1.95 

Vignette 

IV 

6.50 

6.55 

2.60 

1.55 

Vlgnet  te 

V 

6.05 

5.10 

2.20 

1.90 

Vlgnet  t e 

VI 

6.00 

5.30 

2.70 

3.10 

Peers  Avoid  You 


Vignette 

I 

1.45 

2.85 

4.80 

5.75 

Vignette 

II 

1.75 

3.20 

6.35 

4.50 

Vlgnet  te 

III 

1.81 

2.95 

4.40 

6.00 

Vignette 

IV 

2.20 

2.40 

4.55 

5.80 

Vignette 

V 

1.45 

3.45 

5.  10 

6.  50 

Vignette 

VI 

1 .10 

1.90 

4.35 

5.70 

note ; Higher  numbers  Indicate  higher  overall  ratings. 
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TABLE  8.  REPUTATION  MANAGEMENT  CONSEQUENCES 

GIVEN  CHOSEN  VERSUS  UNCHOSEN  ALTERNATIVES 


Chosen 

Alternatives 

Un  chosen 
Alternatives 

Subject 

Groups 

Consequences 

JD  SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Reputation 

Management  Items 

Gain  Desirable 
Re  put  at  1 on 

7. lab  5.7ac 

3.0b 

3.  2c 

Gain  Peer  Respect 

7.3de  5.7df 

2.8e 

3. Of 

Negative  Reputation 

Management  Items 

Lose  Peer  Respect 

2. lab  3. 2ac 

6.3b 

6.4c 

Hurt  Reputation 
With  Peers 

2. Ode  3.0df 

6.  2e 

6.4f 

NOTE  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests . 
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endorsement  of  socially  undesirable  responses,  the 
delinquent  group  endorsed  higher  expectations  of  reputation 
enhancement  with  their  peers,  especially  on  Vignette  III. 
Consequence  ratings  of  status  offender  subjects  revealed 
higher  expectations  of  reputation  enhancement  given  their 
overall  choice  of  socially  desirable  responses. 

Results  of  analyses  conducted  on  the  two  consequence 
items  indicating  subjects'  reputations  with  their  peers 
would  decrease  (i.e.,  "You  would  lose  the  respect  of  your 
best  friends,"  and  "It  would  hurt  your  reputation  with  your 
best  friends")  revealed  significant  main  effects  for 
vignettes  only  on  the  second  of  the  two  items, 

( 1,38)  = 3.09,  £ < .01;  for  groups  on  both  outcome  items, 

F (1,38)  = 10.05,  £ < .01,  and  F (1,38)  = 8.46,  £ < .01, 
respectively;  and,  for  types  of  response,  F^  ( 1,38)  = 34.77, 

£ < .0001,  and  F^  ( 1,38)  = 34.  29,  £ < .0001,  respectively. 
Significant  interactions  were  found  only  for  the  first  item 
for  groups  by  vignettes,  _F  (5,190)  =•  2.76,  £ < .05;  and,  for 
groups  by  types  of  response,  F_  (1,38)  = 3.81,  £ < .05  (see 
Table  8).  High  likelihoods  of  negative  reputation 
management  consequences  were  Indicated  by  both  subject 
groups  given  the  unchosen  behavioral  Intention  (i.e.,  the 
socially  desirable  response  for  delinquent  subjects  and  the 
socially  undesirable  response  for  status  offender  subjects), 
especially  on  Vignette  V. 
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Reactions  of  authority  figures 

From  analyses  of  ratings  on  consequence  Items 
Involving  positive  reactions  of  authority  figures  (l.e., 
"Your  parents  would  be  proud  of  you  for  acting  In  this 
manner,"  and  "The  person  In  charge  (principal,  teacher,  or 
store  manager)  would  respect  you  for  your  response"),  main 
effects  were  revealed  significant  for  types  of  response, 

F (1,38)  = 10.82,  £ < .01,  and  F (1,38)  = 15.40,  £ < .001, 
respectively;  and,  for  vignettes  on  the  second  Item  only, 

F^  ( 1,38)  = 2.  30,  £ < .05.  Significant  Interactions  Included 
one  for  vignettes  by  types  of  response,  F^  ( 5,190)  = 9.74, 

£ < .0001,  and  F^  (5,190)  = 9.17,  £ < .0001,  respectively; 
and,  for  groups  by  types  of  response,  £ (1,38)  = 8.85, 

£ < .01,  and  £ (1,38)  = 12.07  £ < .01,  respectively  (see 
Table  9).  A three-way  Interaction  was  significant  on  the 
second  Item,  for  groups  by  vignettes  by  types  of  response, 

£ (5,190)  = 3.50,  £ < .01.  Therefore,  high  expectations  of 
positive  sanctions  from  authority  figures  were  Indicated  by 
status  offender  subjects  given  their  choice  of  socially 
desirable  responses  to  the  vignettes.  Low  likelihoods  of 
positive  reactions  from  authority  figures  were  Indicated  by 
nondelinquents  on  their  unchosen  response  and  by  juvenile 
delinquents  given  both  types  of  response. 

Analyses  performed  on  outcome  statements  Involving 
negative  reactions  of  authority  figures  (l.e.,  "It  would 
cause  you  to  be  punished  (suspended,  expelled  or  sent  to  the 
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TABLE  9.  REACTIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  GIVEN 
CHOSEN  VERSUS  UNCHOSEN  ALTERNATIVES 


Chosen 

Alternatives 

Un  chosen 
Alternatives 

Sub j ect 

Groups 

Con  sequences 

JD  SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Authority 

Figure 

Reactions 

Parents  Will  Be 
Proud 

3.9a  5.  lab 

3.8c 

1 . 8bc 

Respect  From 
People  in  Charge 

3.3d  5.7de 

3.  If 

1.6ef 

Negative  Authority 

Figure 

React  ions 

Punished  By 
People  in  Charge 

7. lab  3.6ac 

5. 7bd 

7.9cd 

Punished  By 
Pa  rent  s 

5. 2e  3.  5e  f 

4.9g 

8.  Of  g 

NOTE:  Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 

occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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detention  center)  by  the  person  in  charge  (principal, 
teacher,  or  store  manager),"  and  "You  would  be  punished  by 
your  parents  (grounded  or  hit)")  revealed  significant  main 
effects  for  groups,  (1,38)  = 5.31,  £ < .05,  and 

( 1,38)  = 5.90,  £ < .05,  respectively;  and,  for  types  of 
response,  £ (1,38)  = 6.04,  £ < .05,  and  £ (1,38)  = 15.12, 

£ < .001,  respectively.  Significant  interactions  included 
one  for  vignettes  by  types  of  response,  F^  ( 5,190)  = 7.64, 

£ < .0001,  and  F^  (5,190)  = 8.02,  £ < .0001,  respectively; 
and,  for  groups  by  types  of  response,  F^  ( 1,38)  = 22.23, 

£ < .000  1,  and  F^  (1,38)  =•  18.73,  £ < .000  1,  respectively 
(see  Table  9).  On  the  first  item  only,  a three-way 
interaction  was  found  significant  for  groups  by  vignettes  by 
types  of  response,  £ (5,190)  = 3.32,  £ < .01.  Higher 
likelihoods  of  negative  authority  figure  reactions  were 
indicated  by  delinquents  for  their  chosen  response  and  by 
non de 1 inq uen t s for  the  unchosen  response,  especially  on 
Vignette  I.  Status  offender  and  delinquent  subjects  seemed 
to  have  low  expectations  of  negative  consequences  given 
consideration  of  a socially  desirable  behavioral  Intention. 
Self-evaluation  measures 

For  outcome  statements  involving  positive  changes  in 
subjects'  self-evaluations  (i.e.,  "It  would  make  you  feel 
proud,"  and  "Your  self-respect  would  Increase"),  significant 
main  effects  were  found  for  groups,  £ (1,38)  =«  4.86, 

£ < .05,  and  ^ (1,38)  » 5.55,  £ < .05,  respectively;  and. 
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for  types  of  response,  ( 1,38)  = 48.89,  £ < .0001,  and 
( 1,38)  = 52.91,  2.  ^ .0001,  respectively.  Significant 
interactions  were  revealed  for  vignettes  by  types  of 
response  on  the  first  item  only,  F^  (5,190)  = 2.  66,  £ < .05; 
and,  for  groups  by  vignettes  by  types  of  response  on  both 
items,  F (5,190)  = 2.88,  £ < .05,  and  F (5,190)  = 2.31, 

£ < .05,  respectively  (see  Table  10).  Although  both  subject 
groups  revealed  high  expectations  of  positive  self- 
evaluations  based  on  their  respective  choices  of  response  to 
the  vignettes,  delinquents'  ratings  were  more  extreme.  Both 
groups  also  indicated  low  likelihoods  of  positive  self- 
evaluation  changes  given  their  unchosen  alternatives. 

Analyses  performed  on  consequence  items  involving 
negative  self-evaluation  changes  (l.e.,  "It  would  make  you 
feel  ashamed,"  and  "It  would  cause  you  to  lose  your  self- 
respect")  revealed  significant  main  effects  for  groups, 

£ (1,38)  = 17.19,  £ < .001,  and  £ (1,38)  = 8.80,  £ < .01; 
and,  for  types  of  response,  F^  (1,38)  =■  47.3  3,  £ < .0001,  and 
F.  ( 1 ,38)  = 44.26,  £ < .000  1,  respectively.  Only  on  the 
first  item  was  an  interaction  found  significant  for  groups 
by  vignettes  by  types  of  response,  £ (5,190)  =•  2.69,  £ < .05 
(see  Table  10).  On  five  of  the  six  vignettes,  both  subject 
groups  indicated  high  expectations  of  negative  self- 
evaluation  changes  when  considering  the  unselected 
behavioral  intention.  Low  expectations  of  negative  self- 
evaluations  were  endorsed  for  their  chosen  response. 
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TABLE  10.  CHANGES  IN  SELF-EVALUATIONS  GIVEN 

CHOSEN  VERSUS  UNCHOSEN  ALTERNATIVES 


Chosen 

Alternatives 

Un  chosen 
A1 te  rna 1 1 ve  s 

Subject 

Group  s 

Consequences 

JD 

SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Self-Evaluation 

Changes 

Feel  Proud 

6 . 4ab 

5 . 6ac 

2.6b 

2.5c 

Increase  Self-Respect 

6. 4de 

5.5df 

2 . 4e 

2. 3f 

Negative  Self-Evaluation 

Changes 

Feel  Ashamed 

2 . 1 ab 

3 . 7ac 

6.0bd 

7. 2cd 

Lose  Self-Respect 

2. 3ef 

3. 2eg 

6.0f  h 

6. 7gh 

note  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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Reactions  of  peers 

Subjects'  ratings  on  outcome  items  involving 
perceived  probabilities  of  positive  reactions  from  peers, 
(i.e.,  "It  would  cause  your  best  friends  to  want  to  hang 
around  with  you  more,"  and  "Your  best  friends  would  be  proud 
of  you")  revealed  significant  main  effects  for  vignettes  on 
the  first  item,  (1,38)  = 4.11,  < .001;  for  groups  on 

both  items,  (1,38)  = 12.12,  2.  ^ .001,  and 
£ (1,38)  = 10.51,  2 ^ «01,  respectively;  and,  for  types  of 
response,  F^  ( 1,38)  = 41.49,  £ < .0001,  and  ^ ( 1,38)  = 35.82, 
2 < .0001,  respectively.  There  were  no  significant 
interactions  revealed  for  these  two  items  based  on  subject 
choices  (see  Table  11).  High  expectations  of  positive 
sanctions  from  their  peers  were  indicated  by  both  groups 
based  on  their  respective  chosen  responses,  particularly  on 
Vignettes  III  and  IV.  With  the  unselected  behavioral 
Intention  alternative,  they  endorsed  low  likelihoods  of 
positive  peer  reactions. 

Lastly,  the  consequence  items  Involving  negative 
reactions  of  peers,  (i.e.,  "Your  best  friends  would  be 
disappointed  in  you,"  and  "You  would  find  your  best  friends 
avoiding  you")  revealed  significant  main  effects  for 
subject  groups,  F^  ( 1,38)  = 8.93,  £ < .01,  and 
£ (1,38)  = 10.27,  £ < .01,  respectively;  and  for  types  of 
response,  F^  ( 1,38)  =*  34.36,  £ < .0001,  and  ( 1,38)  = 27.88, 
£ < .0001,  respectively.  A significant  interaction  was  also 
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TABLE  11.  REACTIONS  OF  PEERS  GIVEN 

CHOSEN  VERSUS  UNCHOSEN  ALTERNATIVES 


Chosen 

Alternat ives 

Un  chosen 
Alternat ive  s 

Subject 

Groups 

Consequences 

JD 

SO 

JD 

SO 

Positive  Peer  Reactions 

Want  To  Hang  Around 
With  You  More 

7 . 3ab 

5. 6ac 

3.  lb 

3.3c 

Best  Friends  Proud 

7.2de 

5. 7df 

2.7e 

3. Of 

Negative  Peer  Reactions 

Disappoint  Best  Friends 

2.  lab 

3 . 4a  c 

6.4b 

6.4c 

Best  Friends  Avoid  You 

1 . 6de 

2. 8df 

4 . 9eg 

5.7fg 

NOTE ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  the  consequence.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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found  for  groups  by  vignettes,  ( 5,190)  = 2.75,  £ < .05, 
and  £ (5,190)  = 2.43,  £ < .05,  respectively  (see  Table  11). 
Negative  peer  reactions  were  seen  as  more  likely  to  occur  by 
both  subject  groups  given  the  unchosen  behavioral  intention, 
specifically  on  Vignettes  III  and  V.  Low  expectations  of 
these  kinds  of  reactions  were  indicated  for  their  respective 
choices  of  response  to  the  vignettes. 

Reference  Groups 
Reactions  to  Significant  Others 

Analyses  of  the  comparisons  of  delinquent  and  status 
offender  subjects'  reactions  to  several  referent  groups 
(e.g.,  their  best  friends,  mothers,  fathers,  people  in 
charge)  on  a variety  of  measures  revealed  significant 
overall  group  differences  using  Wilk's  criterion, 

(20,19)  = 4.55,  £ < .001.  More  specifically,  status 
offender  subjects'  responses,  when  compared  to  the 
delinquent  group  responses,  indicated  they  liked, 

F (1,38)  = 25.59,  £ < .0001  (Ms  = 8.55  and  5.05, 
respectively);  looked  up  to,  £ (1,38)  = 40.36,  £ < .0001 
(Ms  = 9.20  and  5.05,  respectively);  respected  the  opinions 
of,  F ( 1,38)  = 18.89,  £ < .0001  (Ms  =•  8.95  and  5.05, 
respectively);  and  felt  there  was  a greater  likelihood  of 
correct  opinions  from,  £ (1,38)  » 11.43,  £ < .01  (Ms  =•  8.95 
and  5.70,  respectively),  people  in  charge  (e.g.,  principals, 
teachers,  store  managers).  For  delinquents,  the  lowest 
ratings  in  these  categories  across  all  reference  groups  were 
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assigned  to  people  In  charge,  ( 1,38)  = 25.59,  £ < .0001 
(Ms  = 5.05  and  8.55,  respectively).  Also  statistically 
significant  were  results  indicating  status  offender 
adolescents  were  more  likely  to  say  they  would  comply  with 
instructions  to  do  something  when  requested  by  either  people 
in  charge,  ( 1,38)  = 27.35,  £ < .0001  (^s  = 6.50  and  4.65, 
respectively);  or  the  subjects'  mothers,  F^  (1,38)  = 6.17, 

£ < .05  (Ms  = 6.30  and  5.80,  respectively).  Delinquent 
subjects'  mean  ratings  for  agreeing  to  carry  out  directions 
from  people  in  charge  showed  that  they  would  be  more 
inclined  not  to  comply.  Overall,  compared  to  non de linquen t 
subjects,  delinquents  seemed  to  dislike  authority  figures 
and  indicated  low  intentions  to  comply  with  Instructions 
from  their  mothers.  No  significant  effects  were  revealed  in 
support  of  the  subject  groups'  differential  compliance  with 
peers. 

Nonsignificant  trends  in  the  data  showed 
differential  ratings  of  reactions  toward  best  friends  by 
delinquent  and  status  offender  adolescents  on  a number  of 
dimensions.  Also  noteworthy,  although  not  reaching  levels 
of  statistical  significance,  was  the  overall  assignment  of 
relatively  low  ratings  to  parents  across  all  value 
categories  by  the  delinquent  males  when  compared  to  parent 
ratings  by  the  status  offender  males  (see  Table  12  for  a 
display  of  all  means). 
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TABLE  12.  MEAN  RATINGS  OF  SUBJECTS'  REACTIONS 
TO  SIGNIFICANT  OTHERS 


Subject 

Groups 

Juvenile 

Status 

Categories 

Delinquents 

Offenders 

Best  Friends 


Like 

8.80 

8.65 

Look  Up  To 

8.50 

8.60 

Respect  Opinions  Of 

8.35 

8.75 

Correct  Opinions  From 

7.75 

8.10 

Compliance  With 

6.00 

6.00 

Mo  the  rs 

Like 

8.65 

8.80 

Look  Up  To 

8.20 

8.80 

Respect  Opinions  Of 

8.1  5 

8.85 

Correct  Opinions  From 

7.80 

8.65 

Compliance  With 

5.80a 

6.30a 

Fathers 

Like 

7.75 

8.05 

Look  Up  To 

7.50 

8.25 

Respect  Opinions  Of 

7.70 

8.40 

Correct  Opinions  From 

6.85 

7.95 

Compliance  With 

5.45 

5.85 

People  in  Charge 

Like 

5.05b 

8.55b 

Look  Up  To 

5.05c 

9.20c 

Respect  Opinions  Of 

5.0  5d 

8. 95d 

Correct  Opinions  From 

5.7  Oe 

8.95e 

Compliance  With 

4.65f 

6. 50f 

note  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  more  favorable  ratings. 

Means  with  a subscript  in  common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05, 
based  on  simple  effects  tests. 
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Thus,  when  compared  to  delinquent  youths,  status 
offender  subjects  seemed  to  more  highly  value  people  in 
charge  in  terras  of  looking  up  to  them,  respecting  them, 
perceiving  a greater  likelihood  of  correct  opinions  from, 
and  indicating  they  would  comply  with  instructions  given 
them  by  this  referent  group.  As  predicted,  status  offender 
subjects  endorsed  higher  overall  positive  ratings  for  peers 
and  authority  figures  while  delinquents  chose  to  assign  more 
favorable  ratings  only  to  their  best  friends.  These  general 
results  of  both  statistical  significance  and  nonsignificant 
trends  in  the  data,  reflected  a tendency  for  status  offender 
youths  to  react  favorably  toward  more  of  the  socially 
acceptable  referent  others  while  reactions  of  delinquent 
youths  were  favorable  to  the  perceived  demands  of  their 
peers  rather  than  to  those  of  authority  figures.  This  also 
supported  the  view  expressed  earlier  that  the  different  peer 
groups  of  subjects  would  be  perceived  as  valuing  different 
types  of  behavior. 

Perceived  Reactions  from  Significant  Others 

Subjects  were  asked  their  perceptions  of  how  the 
various  referent  groups  would  feel  about  them  if  they 
behaved  in  the  manner  Indicated  by  their  initial  response 
choice  (l.e.,  delinquents  choosing  a delinquent  response 
option  and  status  offenders  choosing  a typically 
nondelinquent  alternative).  Results  revealed  significant 
group  differences  using  Wilk's  criterion  on  Vignette  I, 
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_F  (12,27)  = 4.81,  £ < .001;  on  Vignette  II, 

F (12,27)  = 2.68,  £ < .05;  on  Vignette  III, 

£ (12,27)  = 3.37,  £ < .01;  and,  on  Vignette  V, 

( 1 2,27)  = 2.  9 7,  £ < .01.  Multivariate  analyses  of 
variance  results  were  not  significant  on  Vignette  IV, 

F^  (12,27)  = 2.01,  £ > .05;  or  on  Vignette  VI, 

F^  ( 1 2,27)  = 1.28,  £ > .05.  More  specifically,  delinquents 

assigned  high  positive  ratings  to  their  best  friends,  on 
Vignette  I,  F^  (1,38)  = 5.06,  £ < .05;  on  Vignette  II, 

_F  (1,38)  = 7.16,  £ < .01,  and  on  Vignette  V, 

F^  ( 1,38)  = 5.84,  £ < .05.  They  also  endorsed  expectations 
of  increased  positive  feelings  about  themselves  when 
behavioral  intentions  indicated  acting  in  a delinquent 
manner,  on  Vignette  II,  £ (1,38)  = 7.38,  £ < .01,  and  on 
Vignette  V,  F^  (1,38)  = 4.17,  £ < .05.  In  this  case,  it 
appeared  that  perceived  emotional  support  from  delinquents' 
peer  groups  tended  to  maintain  and/or  enhance  the  subjects' 
feelings  about  themselves  in  a manner  significantly 
different  from  that  revealed  in  the  status  offender  youth 
group's  perceptions.  Delinquents  indicated  their  mothers 
would  feel  more  negatively  about  them  given  the  subject 
group's  chosen  response,  than  did  the  nondelinquent  group, 
on  Vignette  I,  £ (1,38)  =•  5.90,  £ < .05;  and  on  Vignette  IV, 
£ (1,38)  = 7.81,  £ < .01.  They  also  Indicated  their  fathers 
would  feel  more  negatively  about  them  based  on  their  choice 
of  behavioral  intention,  on  Vignette  I,  £ (1,38)  =»  4.30, 
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£ < .05;  and  on  Vignette  IV,  (1,38)  = 8.18,  £ < .01. 

Higher  expectations  of  negative  reactions  from  people  in 
charge  were  indicated  by  subjects  based  on  their  chosen 
responses  to  the  situations  presented  in  Vignette  I, 

F (1,38)  = 14.86,  £ < .001;  Vignette  IV,  F (1,38)  = 16.77, 

£ < .001  ; and  in  Vignette  V,  ( 1,38)  = 7.68,  £ < .01  (see 
Table  13  for  a display  of  all  means  on  these  measures). 

When  subject  groups  considered  how  these  referent 
others  would  feel  about  them  had  they  chosen  the  alternative 
behavioral  intention  response  (i.e.,  status  offender 
subjects  choosing  a delinquent  response  option  and 
delinquent  subjects  choosing  a more  socially  desirable  one), 
status  offender  ratings  revealed  beliefs  that  they  would 
receive  more  negative  reactions  from  their  mothers,  on 
Vignette  I,  £ (1,38)  = 12.15,  £ < .001;  Vignette  III, 

£ (1,38)  = 11.35,  £ < .001;  Vignette  IV,  £ (1,38)  = 9.86, 

£ < .01;  and,  on  Vignette  V,  £ (1,38)  = 6.07,  £ < .05,  than 
did  the  delinquent  adolescent  males.  In  similar 
comparisons,  subjects  revealed  higher  likelihoods  of 
negative  reactions  from  fathers  on  Vignette  I, 

F (1,38)  = 28.12,  £ < .0001;  Vignette  III,  £ (1,38)  = 21.79, 
£ < .0001;  Vignette  IV,  F (1,38)  = 7.11,  £ < .01;  and,  on 
Vignette  V,  £ (1,38)  = 6.60,  £ < .01.  They  also  indicated 
high  likelihoods  of  negative  reactions  from  people  in  charge 
on  Vignette  I,  £ (1,38)  = 16.79,  £ < .001;  Vignette  II, 

£ ( 1,38)  = 6.  30,  £ < .05;  Vignette  III,  £ (1,38)  =»  9.34, 
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TABLE  13.  PERCEIVED  REACTIONS  FROM  REFERENT  OTHERS 

GIVEN  CHOSEN  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTION  RESPONSE 


Audiences 


Subject  Groups 

Juvenile  Status 

Delinquents  Of  fender  s 


Se If -As -Audience 
Vignette  I 

6.45 

5.70 

Vignette 

II 

8.0  5* 

5.55* 

Vignette 

III 

7.00 

6.70 

Vignette 

IV 

6.55 

7.20 

Vignette 

V 

6.90* 

5.50* 

Vignette 

VI 

7.30 

5.95 

Best  Friends 
Vignette  I 

6.65* 

5.3  0* 

Vignette 

II 

7.80* 

5.10* 

Vignette 

III 

7.40 

6.25 

Vignette 

IV 

7.20 

6.50 

Vignette 

V 

7.20* 

5.50* 

Vlgn  et  t e 

VI 

8.25 

7.20 

Mothers 

Vlgnet  te 

I 

3.20* 

5.75* 

Vignette 

II 

6.50 

6.90 

Vignette 

III 

4.65 

5.40 

Vignette 

IV 

4.2  5* 

7.40* 

Vignette 

V 

3.55 

5.25 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

VI 

2.85 

2.60 

Fathers 

Vignette 

I 

3.  1 5* 

5.45* 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

II 

6.90 

6.25 

Vignette 

III 

4.65 

5.  10 

Vignette 

IV 

4.15* 

7.30* 

Vignette 

V 

3.90 

5.00 

Vignette 

VI 

3.00 

2.95 

People  In 
Vignette 

1 Charge 
I 

1.65* 

6.30* 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

II 

5.90 

7.80 

Vignette 

III 

4.10 

5.75 

Vignette 

IV 

3.15* 

8.20* 

Vignette 

V 

2.45* 

6.25* 

Vignette 

VI 

1.85 

3.00 

note ; Higher  numbers  Indicate  more  favorable  reactions. 
Means  with  an  asterisk  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based  on 
simple  effects  tests. 
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£ < .01;  Vignette  IV,  (1,38)  = 11.21,  £ < .01;  and,  on 
Vignette  V,  £ (1,38)  = 10.57,  £ < .01  (see  Table  14). 

Additionally,  compared  to  status  offender  males, 
delinquents  endorsed  higher  ratings  of  their  best  friends' 
perceived  importance  that  the  subjects  behave  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  response  choice,  on  Vignette  II, 

^ (1,38)  = 5.78,  £ < .05;  and  on  Vignette  V, 

£ (1,38)  = 7.73,  £ < .01.  No  significant  differences  were 
revealed  between  subject  groups  based  on  the  unchosen 
behavioral  intentions  on  this  measure  (see  Table  15  for  a 
display  of  all  means).  Results  on  these  measures  supported 
the  hypothesis  that  delinquent  offenders  would  look  more  to 
their  peers  (i.e.,  best  friends)  as  a target  audience  for 
acceptance  of  their  behavioral  intention  responses  even 
though  they  professed  awareness  that  authority  figures 
(i.e.,  socially  acceptable  others)  would  view  their  choices 
in  a more  negative  light. 

Similar  Situation  Measure 
The  only  significant  difference  between  subject 
groups  in  the  assessment  of  how  likely  they  thought  they 
would  find  themselves  in  each  of  the  kinds  of  situations 
presented  by  the  vignettes  revealed  delinquent  subjects 
believed  they  were  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  a 
shoplifting  situation  than  were  status  offender  subjects, 

_F  (1,38)  =*  5.09,  £ < .05  (^Is  =*  1.65  and  0.25,  respectively). 
Interestingly,  the  vignette  involving  shoplifting  seemed  to 
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TABLE  lA.  PERCEIVED  REACTIONS  FROM  REFERENT  OTHERS 

GIVEN  UNCHOSEN  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTION  RESPONSE 


Audiences 


Subject  Groups 

Juvenile  Status 

Delinquents  Of  fenders 


Se If -As -Aud 1 en  ce 


Vignette 

I 

2.65 

2.20 

Vignette 

II 

1.95 

3.05 

Vignette 

III 

3.35* 

1.6  5* 

V 1 gn  e 1 1 e 

IV 

2.30 

1.20 

Vignette 

V 

2.1  5 

1.35 

Vlgnet  t e 

VI 

3.15 

2.55 

Best  Friends 
Vignette  I 

2.90 

2.85 

Vlgn  et  t e 

II 

2. 45 

4.80 

Vignette 

III 

3.45 

3.40 

Vignette 

IV 

2.80 

3.25 

Vignette 

V 

2.35 

2.70 

Vlgne  tt  e 

VI 

3.25 

2.70 

Mo  the  rs 

Vignette 

I 

4.25* 

1.7  5* 

Vignette 

II 

2.35 

1.75 

Vignette 

III 

4.25* 

1.05* 

Vignette 

IV 

3.3  0* 

0.90* 

Vignette 

V 

4.10* 

1.75* 

Vignette 

VI 

5.25 

4.05 

Fathers 

Vignette 

I 

4.10* 

1.10* 

Vignette 

ir 

2.35 

2.35 

VI gn  e 1 1 e 

III 

4.2  0* 

0.65* 

Vignette 

IV 

3.10* 

1 .05* 

Vignette 

V 

3.75* 

1.70* 

Vlgne  tt  e 

VI 

5.10 

3.40 

People  In  Charge 
Vignette  I 

5.50* 

1.30* 

Vignette 

II 

3.05* 

0.85* 

Vignette 

III 

4.45* 

0.90* 

Vignette 

IV 

4.2  0* 

0.50* 

Vignette 

V 

5.  1 5* 

1.3  5* 

Vlgnett  e 

VI 

6.05 

4.05 

NOTE:  Higher  numbers  Indicate  more  favorable  reactions. 
Means  with  an  asterisk  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based 
simple  effects  tests. 


on 
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TABLE  15.  PERCEIVED  REACTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE 
FROM  BEST  FRIENDS 


Subject 

Groups 

Juven i I e 

Status 

Situations 

Delinquents 

Offenders 

Chosen  Behavioral  Intention  Response 


Vignette 

I 

6.10 

5.60 

Vignette 

II 

7.60* 

4.95* 

Vignette 

III 

6.85 

6.00 

Vignet  te 

IV 

7.00 

6.55 

Vignett  e 

V 

7.2  0* 

5.30* 

Vignette 

VI 

7.85 

7.50 

Un  chosen 

Be  ha vi o ral 

Intention  Response 

Vignette 

I 

3.50 

2.75 

Vignette 

II 

3.55 

4.75 

Vignette 

III 

3.30 

3.00 

Vignette 

IV 

3.70 

3.05 

Vignett  e 

V 

3.45 

2.15 

Vignette 

VI 

3.75 

2.70 

NOTE  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  levels  of  perceived 
importance.  Means  with  an  asterisk  differ  at  least  by 
2_  < .05,  based  on  simple  effects  tests. 
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be  the  only  scenario  definable  as  a delinquent  act  thus 
supporting  further  the  distinction  between  the  two  subject 
groups.  None  of  the  results  indicated  differences 
between  groups  of  subjects'  perceived  probabilities  of  their 
actually  being  in  those  kinds  of  situations  or  whether  they 
had  ever  been  in  one  in  the  past  thus  suggesting  subjects 
may  have  viewed  this  study  as  a hypothetical  game  (Table 
16)  . 

Exp e c t an cy- Va lue  Model 

As  predicted,  results  of  the  status  offender  group 
revealed  a higher  expectancy-value  mean  rating  for  the 
socially  desirable  response  category  than  for  the  delinquent 
response  category.  Results  of  the  juvenile  delinquent 
subject  group  revealed  higher  overall  expectancy-value  mean 
ratings  for  the  socially  undesirable  response  than  for  the 
socially  desirable  one.  Data  analyses  were  performed  in 
keeping  with  the  expectancy-value  model  described  earlier. 
More  specifically,  expectancy-value  products  for  socially 
undesirable  responses  and  for  socially  desirable  responses 
were  averaged  for  each  consequence  item  for  each  subject 
group.  Significant  between  group  differences  were  revealed, 
by  at  least  < .0001,  for  every  consequence  except  the  one 
Involving  an  increase  in  self-respect,  £ (2,477)  - 2.13, 

> .05  (see  Table  17  for  a display  of  all  means  on  this 
measure).  Subjects'  expectancy-value  ratings  were  examined 
individually  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  time 
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TABLE  16.  LIKELIHOOD  OF  OCCURRENCE 
OF  SIMILAR  SITUATION 


Sub j ect 

Groups 

Juvenile 

Status 

Situations 

Delinquents 

Offenders 

Vignette  I 

1 .6  5a 

0.25a 

Vignette  II 

0.95 

0.35 

Vignette  III 

1.05 

1.30 

Vignette  IV 

1.20 

0.  70 

Vignette  V 

1.65 

1.05 

Vignette  VI 

2.20 

0.85 

NOTE  ; Higher  numbers  indicate  higher  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  similar  situation.  Means  with  a subscript  in 
common  differ  at  least  by  £ < .05,  based  on  simple  effects 
tests. 
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TABLE  17.  EXPECTANCY-VALUE  MEANS 
GIVEN  TYPE  OF  RESPONSE 
ACROSS  SUBJECT  GROUPS 


Type  of  Response 

Social ly  Socially 

Un  de  s Ir  ab le  Des Irable 

Res  ponse  Res  pons  e 


Consequences 

JD 

SO 

JD 

SO 

Gain  desirable 
Reputation 

20.  1 5 

10.74 

6.85 

12.75 

Punished  by 
People  In  Charge 

-14.95 

-25.22 

- 5.82 

- 6.04 

Feel  Ashamed 

- 3.70 

-17.97 

-11.96 

-11.25 

Disappoint  Peers 

- 3.24 

-14.13 

-16.30 

-11.72 

Lose  Peer  Respect 

3.26 

2.20 

7.08 

13.92 

Parents  Proud 

- 3.27 

-13.67 

-16.14 

-11.68 

Lose  Self-Respect 

- 4.07 

-15.93 

-11.61 

- 9.47 

Peers  Hang  Around 

18.57 

12.07 

6.52 

13.29 

Hurt  Reputation 

- 1.74 

-12.22 

-13.68 

- 9.78 

Respect  from 
Person  In  Charge 

1.32 

1.09 

4.77 

16.59 

Feel  Proud 

11.98 

7.22 

4.50 

14.17 

Peers  Proud 

17.76 

11.08 

4.84 

13.16 

Gain  Peer  Respect 

18.83 

11.16 

5.  18 

13.03 

Parents  Punish 

-12.17 

-24.74 

- 4.62 

- 7.87 

Gain  Self-Respect 

10.74 

5.87 

4.22 

12.57 

Peers  Avoid  You 

- 2.37 

-13.43 

-13.84 

-10.32 

Ove  r al  1 

3.57 

- 4.74 

- 3.13 

1.96 

NOTE ; Higher  numbers  Indicate  higher  expectancy-value 
sums  for  each  outcome  statement.  All  means  differ  between 
groups  except  for  the  Increased  self-respect  Item. 
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subjects'  behavioral  intention  choices  to  each  vignette  were 
in  agreement  with  predictions  based  on  the  model.  For  each 
subject,  expectancy-value  products  for  the  socially 
desirable  and  for  the  socially  undesirable  responses  were 
compared  for  selection  of  the  higher  or  more  positive  number 
across  all  consequence  items.  The  higher  of  the  two  sums 
was  expected  to  be  the  one  involving  both  the  highest 
probability  of  occurrence  of  a particular  consequence  based 
on  subjects'  choice  of  response  and  the  highest  assigned 
value.  Of  interest  was  the  percentage  of  time  the  subjects' 
choice  was  the  higher  of  the  two  numbers  across  the  six 
vignettes. 

On  an  overall  basis,  the  mean  behaviors  were 
consistent  with  the  expectancy-value  model  predictions. 
Results  revealed  51.67%  of  the  time,  juvenile  delinquent 
subjects  chose  consistently  with  the  higher  expectancy-value 
product  and  52.50%  of  the  time,  status  offender  subjects 
chose  consistently  with  the  model.  However,  a large 
percentage  of  the  time,  subjects  in  both  groups  behaved  in  a 
manner  opposite  of  what  the  model  predicted.  This  could 
have  been  due  to  subjects'  taking  into  account  consequences 
that  were  not  Included  in  the  questionnaire.  Thus,  even 
when  individual  subject  analyses  were  done,  the  expectancy- 
value  model  was  supported. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 


The  results  of  the  present  study  supported  a number 
of  the  original  hypotheses.  It  was  expected  that  the 
delinquent  and  nonde 1 inq uen t subject  groups  would  respond 
differently  on  measures  assessing  the  influences  of  the  two 
types  of  behavioral  intention  alternatives  (i.e.,  socially 
desirable  and  socially  deviant  responses)  in  various 
situations.  In  each  of  these  categories,  differences 
reached  levels  of  statistical  significance. 

Each  of  the  six  vignettes  presented  a situation 
wherein  subjects  were  asked  to  choose  one  of  two  response 
options  thus  indicating  how  they  would  respond  if  they  were 
actually  involved  in  the  scenario.  In  a majority  of  the 
situations,  delinquent  subjects  Indicated  they  would  choose 
to  respond  in  a typically  de llnquen t /social ly  deviant 
fashion.  In  these  same  vignettes,  status  offender  subjects 
chose  responses  that  were  previously  classified  as  typically 
n onde 1 inq ue n t / s o ci al ly  acceptable  behavioral  intentions. 
These  results  provided  initial  support  for  the  proposed 
distinction  between  the  two  juvenile  offense  categories. 

This  distinction  was  not  only  in  terms  of  the  legal 
classification  that  was  used  as  one  of  the  criterion  for 
subject  selection,  but  was  also  evidence  that  the  subject 
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groups  differed  In  their  behavioral  inclinations.  Thus,  the 
types  of  behavioral  responses  endorsed  by  each  subject  group 
were  consistent  with  their  public  images  of  self. 
Furthermore,  behavioral  decisions  seemed  to  be  influenced  by 
consequence  expectations. 

Differences  between  the  subject  groups  were  also 
revealed  in  their  value  ratings  on  each  of  the  sixteen 
consequence  items.  One  of  the  premises  of  the  expectancy- 
value  theory  was  that  people  tend  to  be  motivated  to  avoid 
unfavorable  consequences.  With  these  groups,  however,  it 
was  important  to  first  determine  what  they  actually 
considered  to  be  the  most  negative  consequences.  For  both 
groups,  highest  values  were  assigned  to  items  Involving 
reputation  management  and  peer  approval.  Positive  reactions 
from  authority  figures  were  valued  more  highly  by  the  status 
offenders  than  by  the  delinquents.  Lowest  value  ratings  for 
delinquents  were  assigned  to  outcome  statements  involving 
negative  reactions  from  their  peers,  negative  self- 
evaluations,  and  having  their  desired  reputations  hurt. 
Nondelinquents  assigned  lowest  value  ratings  to  outcomes 
involving  negative  peer  reactions,  negative  self- 
evaluations,  and  punishment  by  authority  figures.  When 
delinquents  Indicated  they  valued  outcomes  that  would 
enhance  their  reputations,  they  were  doing  so  while 
endorsing  socially  deviant  behavioral  intentions.  In  like 
manner,  nondelinquent  subjects  were  valuing  these  outcomes 
while  endorsing  socially  desirable  behavioral  intentions. 
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One  of  the  goals  of  this  study  was  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  predicting  juvenile  delinquents'  behavioral 
intention  choices  and  illuminate  discrepancies  in  their 
e xp e ct an cy- value  systems  when  compared  to  nondelinquent 
adolescents.  In  accordance  with  the  expectancy-value  model 
and  theory  described  earlier,  the  likelihoods  and  values  of 
sixteen  consequence  items  involved  in  the  six  vignette 
situations  were  examined  and  compared  for  the  two  subject 
groups.  The  expectancy  ratings  differed  significantly 
across  status  offender  and  delinquent  subjects. 

In  the  category  of  reputation  management,  results 
supported  the  hypotheses  that  suggested  delinquent  subjects 
would  not  only  choose  more  socially  undesirable  responses 
but  would  also  indicate  higher  probabilities  of 
reputation  enhancement  with  their  best  friends  based  on  that 
response.  Status  offender  subjects  evidenced  concern  for 
managing  more  socially  desirable  reputations.  As  Hogan  and 
Jones  (1983)  proposed,  in  adolescent  years,  youths  begin  to 
develop  and  maintain  their  social  identities  and  positions 
of  status  with  their  peers.  This  has  involved  the 
negotiation  of  roles  through  peer  interactions.  In  the 
present  study,  the  tendency  of  the  delinquent  subject  group 
was  to  choose  a response  that  was  the  more  socially 
undesirable  of  the  two  alternatives.  In  doing  so,  they 
admitted  expectations  of  approval  from  their  peers  thus 
implying  the  anticipation  of  peer  approval  for  their  deviant 
behavior.  Conversely,  the  n on de 1 1 nq uen t subject  group 
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maintained  a socially  appropriate  behavioral  pattern  and 
indicated  expectations  of  enhancements  of  their  existing 
public  images  based  on  that  type  of  response.  Again, 
expectations  of  positive  sanctions  were  seen  as  more  likely 
to  occur  by  status  offender  subjects  when  the  socially 
acceptable  response  alternative  was  considered.  These 
results  added  support  to  the  theory  of  differential 
association  of  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  adolescents  in 
terms  of  conforming  to  group  norms  (Shaw,  1930,  1931;  Shaw  & 
McKay,  1942;  Sutherland,  1947). 

As  predicted,  subjects'  perceived  reactions  of 
several  authority  figures  (e.g.,  mothers,  fathers,  people  in 
charge)  showed  that  delinquents  had  expectations  of 
punishments  from  both  their  parents  and  from  people  in 
charge  given  delinquent  behavioral  intentions.  They 
indicated  high  likelihoods  of  positive  reactions  from  these 
audiences  based  on  the  socially  desirable  alternative. 
Results  of  status  offender  subjects'  ratings  revealed 
expectations  of  negative  sanctions  in  reaction  to  the 
socially  undesirable  response.  These  subjects  also  thought 
they  would  receive  positive  sanctions  from  authority  figures 
based  on  their  initial  behavioral  intention  choice.  As 
Cloward  and  Ohlin  (1960)  proposed,  adolescents  tend  to  know 
which  behaviors  are  socially  conventional  and  which  present 
violations  of  social  norms.  Further,  in  this  study,  images 
of  delinquency  were  chosen  as  desired  identities  by  one 
subject  group. 
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As  was  also  predicted,  delinquent  subjects  reported 
high  probabilities  of  positive  self-evaluation  changes  while 
Indicating  a preference  for  socially  deviant  vignette 
responses.  This  provided  further  support  for  the  findings 
reported  by  Kaplan  (1975)  and  Hall  (1966)  which  showed 
deviant  youths  having  relatively  high  levels  of  self- 
evaluations  concurrent  with  their  admitted  socially 
undesirable  behavioral  tendencies.  Status  offender  subjects 
reported  positive  self-evaluations  for  their  socially 
desirable  behavioral  Intentions  and  negative  self- 
evaluations  when  considering  socially  deviant  responses. 

This  suggested  the  presence  of  positive  self-appraisals  when 
status  offenders  endorsed  the  n on de llnquen t response 
options.  In  fact,  when  this  group  reported  Increased 
likelihoods  of  their  feeling  ashamed  and  losing  self-respect 
when  faced  with  choosing  delinquent  responses,  they  were 
revealing  anticipated  self-criticism.  This  also  seemed  to 
Imply  the  Influence  of  the  subjective  norm  (Ajzen  & 

Flshbeln,  1980). 

As  Kaplans'  theory  of  value  systems  suggested 
(1980),  adolescents  tend  to  adopt  the  value  systems  of  their 
significant  others  In  an  effort  to  gain  approval.  The 
approval  gained  from  one's  referent  group  has  generally  been 
translated  Into  se If -a pp r oval . Thus,  results  of  this  study 
also  supported  the  predicted  expectations  of  different 
reactions  from  reference  groups  as  reported  by  the  two 
subject  groups.  Delinquents  Indicated  expectations  of  peer 
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approval  and  authority  figure  disapproval  when  they  endorsed 
delinquent  behavioral  intentions.  Status  offender  subjects 
reacted  differently.  They  reported  high  probabilities  of 
favorable  reactions  from  peers  and  authority  figures  based 
on  the  socially  desirable  response. 

That  status  offender  subjects  reported  little  to  no 
self-evaluation  changes  with  their  socially  desirable 
response  choices  suggests  an  absence  of  criticism  in  their 
se 1 f -pe r ce p t ion s based  on  the  perceived  positive  evaluations 
of  significant  others.  Just  as  the  Stager,  Chassin  and 
Young  study  (1983)  proposed,  the  kinds  of  self-evaluations 
an  adolescent  has  tend  to  be  determined  by  whether  his  or 
her  characteristics  and  behaviors  are  assessed  favorably  or 
unfavorably  by  others,  and  eventually  by  the  self.  As 
expected,  delinquents'  ratings  based  on  socially  deviant 
response  alternatives  and  status  offenders'  ratings  based  on 
socially  appropriate  responses  revealed  higher  probabilities 
of  positive  self-evaluation  changes  and  lower  probabilltes 
of  negative  self-evaluation  changes.  These  findings  were 
consistent  with  the  reported  high  expectations  of  positive 
reputation  management  outcomes  and  peer  support.  This 
emphasized  the  tendency  of  delinquents  to  be  more  concerned 
with  maintaining  and  directing  their  desired  public  Images 
of  social  deviance  to  a select  target  audience  (in  this  case 
their  peers),  rather  than  being  concerned  about  any 
forthcoming  punishments  from  authority  figures. 
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Analysis  of  both  groups'  reactions  to  significant 
others  showed  that  status  offender  subjects  revealed 
significantly  higher  amounts  of  positive  affect  toward 
people  in  charge  than  did  delinquent  youths.  They  also 
indicated  greater  compliance  with  Instructions  from  their 
mothers  and  from  people  in  authority  positions.  This 
reflected  a greater  overall  respect  level  for  authority 
figures  by  status  offender  youths  than  by  delinquents. 

These  and  other  findings  showed  that  delinquents'  expectancy 
ratings  of  positive  self-evaluations  given  socially  deviant 
responses  seemed  to  be  related  with  the  satisfaction  they 
receive  from  associations  with  and  affirmations  from  their 
peers  and  not  from  authority  figures. 

Given  what  has  been  discussed  in  terms  of  subjective 
norms  and  se 1 f -presen t a t ion s , it  seemed  evident  that  these 
subject  groups  would  present  differing  public  images  of 
self.  They  also  directed  their  presentations  of  self  to 
different  audiences.  This  social  image  of  delinquents,  as 
opposed  to  that  developed  for  status  offenders,  reflected  in 
part,  a conscious  choice  of  a deviant  identity.  Subjects  in 
this  study  endorsed  public  images  of  self  by  their  choosing 
either  a delinquent  or  nondelinquent  behavioral  intention 
response  alternative.  This  was  consistent  with  the  position 
offered  by  Stager,  Chassin  and  Young  (1983)  who  suggested 
that  these  projected  Images  of  self  are  actively  pursued  and 
not  passively  bestowed.  Ratings  on  other  measures  in  this 
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study,  when  taken  together,  further  supported  Emler's  (1984) 
description  of  delinquency  in  terras  of  reputation 
manageraen  t . 

In  support  of  the  expectancy-value  raodel,  when 
expectancy-value  ratings  were  corapared  within  subject  groups 
on  the  types  of  responses,  higher  scores  were  revealed  for 
delinquent  subjects  on  a majority  of  the  socially 
undesirable  responses  than  on  the  socially  desirable 
responses.  Higher  expectancy-value  scores  were  evidenced 
for  status  offenders  given  the  socially  desirable 
alternative.  Across  subject  groups,  for  the  delinquent 
response  option,  higher  expectancy-value  sums  were  revealed 
overall  for  delinquent  subjects.  With  a few  exceptions,  the 
higher  expectancy-value  scores  on  the  socially  desirable 
type  of  response  were  evidenced  for  the  nondelinquent 
s ub j ect  s . 

The  results  suggested  that  delinquent  and 
nondelinquent  subject  groups  differ  in  their  expectations  of 
consequences  resulting  from  socially  desirable  and  socially 
undesirable  behavioral  intentions  as  well  as  in  the  values 
assigned  to  a number  of  these  outcomes.  This  information 
provided  a view  of  the  subject  groups'  generalized  attitudes 
and/or  motivations  in  the  presented  situations.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  I,  personal  attitudes  and/or 
motivations  have  been  correlated  wtlh  behavioral  Intentions. 

Based  on  the  results  presented  in  Table  17,  it 
appears  that  given  the  expectancy-value  product  differences 
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between  subject  groups,  behavioral  intention  predictions  can 
be  made.  For  juvenile  delinquents,  situations  that  involve 
the  reactions  of  peers,  self-evaluation  changes,  and 
reputation  management  appear  to  provide  greater  behavioral 
motivators  than  do  those  involving  either  positive  or 
negative  sanctions  from  authority  figures.  Nondelinquent 
adolescents  seem  to  be  more  highly  motivated  to  behave  in 
ways  that  involve  the  potential  for  approving  reactions  from 
best  friends  and  from  authority  figures,  beneficial  self- 
evaluation  changes,  and  reputation  management  with  their 
pee r s . 

Results  of  this  study  may  Indicate  a number  of 
potential  areas  for  treatment  Intervention  with  the 
adolescent  population  in  an  effort  to  address  the  issue  of 
the  onset  and  presence  of  juvenile  delinquency.  One  set  of 
results  reveals  different  consequence  values  across 
delinquent  and  nondelinquent  populations.  As  Hogan  and 
Jones  (1983)  point  out,  it  is  through  interactions 
with  parents  that  children  begin  to  develop  and  maintain 
their  self-images.  It  is  also  at  this  stage  that  values 
become  internalized  and  respect  for  authority  figures  is 
learned.  This  is  supported  further  by  Kaplan's  position 
(1980)  that  suggests  children  adopt  the  value  systems  of 
significant  others. 

Of  additional  Interest  in  this  study  is  the 
endorsement  of  unfavorable  ratings  for  people  in  charge  by 
the  delinquent  subjects.  This  tends  to  bring  up  questions 
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surrounding  the  parent-child  interactions  in  the  families  of 
delinquents.  Given  the  assumptions  set  forth  by  Hogan  and 
Jones  regarding  the  genesis  of  individual  differences,  one 
questions  the  kinds  of  internal  representations  these 
adolescents  might  have  internalized  in  terms  of  their 
expectations  of  authority  figure  reactions  toward  them  and 
how  these  images  and  values  were  instilled  in  the  youths  in 
t he  first  place. 

It  is  suggested  then,  that  therapeutic  Intervention 
first  be  encouraged  in  the  early  stages  of  a child's 
development  and  more  specifically,  at  the  parent-child 
relationship.  Parent  effectiveness  training  which 
emphasizes  communication  skills,  assertiveness  training,  and 
problem  solving  seems  to  offer  a myriad  of  skills  and 
support  for  parents  and  for  their  children  (Coull,  Gesimar  & 
Waff,  1982;  Dinkmeyer  & McKay,  1973;  Ferreira  & Winter, 

1965;  Madden  & Harbin,  1983;  Patterson,  1974). 
Parenthetically,  positive  feedback  for  both  successful 
attempts  and  accomplishments  of  these  skills  should  be 
encouraged  in  all  areas  of  adolescent  life  (e.g.,  at  home, 
at  school,  and  in  the  community).  In  either  the  individual 
or  preferably,  family  therapy  sessions,  the  adolescents 
should  be  allowed  to  test  out  their  impulses  and  conflicts 
wherein  "the  ultimate  goal  would  be  to  internalize  standards 
that  are  less  corruptible"  (Malmqulst,  1978,  p.  809). 
Adolescents  also  need  to  be  given  appropriate  limit  setting 
of  behaviors  to  protect  themselves  as  well  as  to  Induce  in 
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them  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  their  behavior. 
Based  on  the  value  ratings  from  the  study,  this  suggestion 
appears  to  be  most  applicable  to  the  delinquent  youths  as 
there  seems  to  be  a greater  probability  of  this  group's 
being  in  serious  trouble  than  there  is  for  status  offenders. 

Since  adolescence  is  many  times  referred  to  as  a 
phase  during  which  young  people  feel  the  greatest  degree  of 
personal  Insecurity,  having  models  of  varying  ages  and 
social  positions  would  also  provide  these  youths  with 
support,  caring,  and  act  as  standards  of  reference  for  their 
developing  beliefs,  values  and  goals  (Clemes  & Bean,  1981; 
Coopersmith,  1967;  Dobson,  1974;  Kizziar  & Hagedorn,  1979). 
Delinquent  subjects  in  this  study  reveal  overall 
expectations  of  negative  sanctions  from  and  negative 
reactions  to  authority  figures  when  compared  to 
nondelinquent  subjects.  Therefore,  by  providing  nurturant 
community  based  interactions  with  adults  as  well  as  with  a 
variety  of  peer  groups,  feelings  of  connectiveness  with  more 
positive  reference  others  could  be  facilitated.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  significant  others  for 
adolescents'  modeling,  intimacy  and  identification  with  more 
socially  desirable  norms. 

The  family  provides  the  first  experiences  in  social 
living.  Ideally,  it  should  offer  an  atmosphere  for  teaching 
values  and  standards  as  well  as  offering  a retreat  for  its 
members  from  outside  pressures.  Healthy,  emotionally  stable 
parents  tend  to  set  aside  private  time  with  each  other  yet 
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also  take  pleasure  in  spending  time  with  their  children. 
Children's  needs  for  privacy  are  usually  respected  in  these 
families.  Expectations  tend  to  be  communicated  clearly  and 
consistently  and  conflicts  are  handled  fairly  (Coull  et 
al.  , 1982;  Greenberg,  Siegel  & Leitch,  1983).  By  being 
overly  involved  in  extra-familial  activities  (e.g.,  work),  a 
parent  can  also  foster  the  lack  of  internalization  of  moral 
n orms / conscience  in  children  (Offer,  Ostrov  & Howard,  1982). 
Children  view  parental  treatment  as  unfair  so  fall  to 
complete  the  stages  for  full  socialization.  As  evidenced  in 
the  results  from  this  study,  children  turn  to  groups  outside 
the  family  for  support  and  tend  to  Internalize  delinquent 
values  rather  than  socially  acceptable  ones.  In  many  cases, 
outside  peer  groups  provide  freedom  from  family  tensions 
(Greenberg  et  al.,  1983). 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  the  threat  of 
punishment  (e.g..  Incarceration)  seems  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  behavioral  intentions  of  juvenile  delinquents.  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  detention 
centers  and  punitive  actions  Involving  community  service, 
fines  and  the  like,  as  imposed  by  authority  figures. 

Various  forms  of  individual  counseling  with  delinquents  also 
seem  to  indicate  little  potential  Influence  on  the  youth 
given  their  reactions  to  people  in  charge.  For  status 
offenders,  it  appears  that  these  disciplinary  measures  would 
be  highly  effective.  For  both  groups,  however,  peer 
pressure  seems  to  be  the  most  valuble  tool  for  the  treatment 
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of  socially  undesirable  behaviors.  This  suggests  an 
emphasis  be  placed  on  group  therapies  with  the  adolescent, 
specifically  the  delinquent,  population. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT 


Subject's  Name  (Print)  

Project  Number  85-171  Project  Title:  Adolescent  Survey 

Principal  Investigator:  K.  R.  Spivak,  M.S. 

Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Florida 


Date 


I understand  that  my  son  will  be  participating  in  a 
study  investigating  aspects  of  adolescent  perceptions  and 
lifestyles.  This  study  is  being  carried  out  to  obtain 
information  about  adolescent  perceptions  related  to  being 
involved  with  either  the  Protective  Services  or  Community 
Control  divisions  of  HRS.  He  will  be  asked  to  complete  a 
questionnaire  that  assesses  behavioral  characteristics  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  He  will  also  be  asked  to  give  his 
impressions  about  several  different  people  portrayed  in 
these  situations. 

I understand  that  he  or  I may  choose  to  withdraw  his 
participation  from  the  study  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

I understand  that  the  procedure  should  take  approximately 
one  hour  to  complete  and  will  take  place  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida.  1 understand  that  the  information  collected  in  the 
study  will  be  confidential  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law.  I also  understand  that  if  I have  any  questions 
regarding  this  experiment,  the  principal  investigator  (or 
the  researcher  whose  signature  appears  below)  will  be 
available  through  contact  with  the  Psychology  Department  at 
the  University  of  Florida  (904)  392-0601,  to  discuss  these 
questions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study.  I have  read  and  I 
understand  the  procedure  described  above.  I agree  to  allow 
my  son  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I have  received  a 
copy  of  this  description. 


Paren t/Guardian  Date  Paren t/Guardlan  Date 

I agree  to  participate  in  this  study. 

Subject  Date  W1 tnes s/Re sea rche r Date 

Barry  R.  Schlenker,  Ph.D.  10/2/85 
Supervisor 
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APPENDIX  B 
VIGNETTES 

AND  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTION  RESPONSE  OPTIONS 


I.  You  have  been  caught  and  are  guilty  of  shoplifting  in  a 
local  department  store.  The  store  manager  demands  to  know 
why  you  stole  the  merchandise.  You  would 

1)  say  you  were  just  trying  it  on  and  deny  being  guilty  or 
having  any  intentions  of  stealing  anything 

2)  say  you  didn't  mean  to  steal  anything  and  to  please  not 
tell  your  parents 


II.  A tough  person  at  school  starts  to  hassle  you  and  the 
two  of  you  get  into  a fight.  All  of  your  friends  are 
watching.  The  principal  comes  over  to  break  it  up  and 
demands  that  both  of  you  stop  fighting  immediately.  He  now 
wants  an  explanation  for  what's  going  on.  You  would 

1)  tell  him  that  this  guy  was  messing  with  you,  pushed  you 
too  far  and  if  he  ever  tries  it  again  you'd  fight  him  in  a 
second 

2)  tell  him  that  the  guy  was  picking  on  you  and  wouldn't 
leave  you  alone 


III.  You  have  been  out  with  your  friends  partying  and 
arrive  home  two  hours  late.  Your  parents  are  waiting  up  for 
you  and  right  in  front  of  your  friends  demand  to  know  why 
you  are  late.  You  would 

1)  tell  them  to  get  off  your  case  and  stop  treating  you 
like  a kid 

2)  apologize  and  make  up  an  excuse  like  "we  had  a flat  tire" 
or  "we  lost  track  of  time" 
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IV.  You  have  skipped  school  on  several  occasions  and  have 
been  sent  to  the  principal's  office  for  disciplinary 
actions.  The  principal  and  you  haven't  gotten  along  too 
vfell  in  the  past  and  this  time  he  says  that  one  option  he  is 
strongly  considering  is  to  suspend  or  expel  you  from  school. 
You  would 

1)  tell  him  you  don't  care  and  that  you  don't  need  school 
anyway 

2)  be  concerned,  try  to  persuade  him  not  to  expel  you  and 
suggest  alternative  actions 


V.  You're  in  your  English  class  at  school  and  the  teacher 
asks  you  a question.  You  hardly  ever  do  the  homework  for 
this  class  and  it  seems  this  teacher  picks  on  you  a lot. 
Everyone  is  looking  at  you  and  waiting  for  your  response. 
You  would 

1)  shrug  your  shoulders  and  make  a joke  or  do  something 
else  to  disrupt  the  class 

2)  admit  to  not  studying  but  try  to  guess  an  answer 


VI.  Your  friends  are  having  a party  and  you  really  want  to 
go.  You  are  sure  your  parents  won't  let  you  go  so  you  tell 
them  you  are  spending  the  night  with  a friend.  Your  parents 
find  out  your  friend's  family  will  be  out  of  town  on  that 
night.  They  confront  you  with  this  and  say  you're  not  going 
anywhere  since  you  lied.  You  would 

1)  say  nothing  and  go  anyway 

2)  admit  you  lied  but  tell  them  you  really  wanted  to  go  and 
be  with  your  friends 


APPENDIX  C 
OUTCOME  MEASURES 


SELECTED  RESPONSE  OUTCOME  MEASURE 


By  responding  in  the  manner  you  chose,  how  likely  do  you 
think  the  following  outcomes  might  occur? 


It  would  give 
best  friends. 

you  a desirable 

reputation 

in  the 

eyes  of  your 

0 1 2 
Will 

Def in i t e ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 

Will 
Definite ly 
Occur 

It  would  cause  you  to  be  punished  (suspended,  expelled  or 
sent  to  the  detention  center)  by  the  person  in  charge 
(principal,  teacher,  or  store  manager). 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

It  would  make 

you  feel  ashamed 

• 

0 1 2 
Will 

Def ini te ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 10 

Will 
De  f in  itely 
Occur 

Your  best  friends  would  be  disappointed 

in  you. 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

You  would  lose 

the  respect  of 

your  best 

friends 

• 

0 1 
Will 

De  f in  1 te  ly 
Not  Occur 


9 10 

Will 
De  f in  it e 1 y 
Occur 
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Your  parents 
manner. 

would  be 

proud  of  you 

for 

acting 

in 

this 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
De  f in  it e ly 
Occur 

It  would  cause 

you  to 

lose 

your 

self-respect. 

0 1 2 
Will 

De  f in  i t e ly 
Not  Occur 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

It  would  cause 
you  more. 

your  best  friends 

to  want 

to 

hang 

around  with 

0 1 2 
Will 

De  f in  i te  ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Oc  cur 

It  would  hurt 

your  reputation  with  your 

best 

friends . 

0 1 2 
Will 

De  f in  1 1 e ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

The  person  in 
would  respect 

charge  (principal,  teacher 
you  for  your  response. 

, or 

store  manager) 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Oc  cu  r 

It  would  make 

you  feel  proud. 

0 1 2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will  Will 


Definitely  Definitely 

Not  Occur  Occur 
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Your  best  friends  would  be  proud  of  you. 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Will 

Def ini t e ly 
Not  Occur 


8 9 10 

Will 
De  finitely 
Occur 


You  would  gain  the  respect  of  your  best  friends. 


0 12  3 4 

Will 

Def in i te  ly 
Not  Occur 


5 6 7 8 9 10 

Will 

Definitely 

Occur 


You  would  be  punished  by  your  parents  (grounded  or  hit). 


0 12  3 4 

Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 


5 6 78  9 10 

Will 

Definitely 

Occur 


Your  self-respect  would  increase. 


0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

You  would  find 

your 

best  friends 

avoiding  you. 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 
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UNSELECTED  RESPONSE  OUTCOME  MEASURE 


If  you  had  chosen  the  other  response,  how  likely  do  you 
think  the  following  outcomes  might  occur? 


It  would  give 
best  friends. 

you  a desirable  reputation  in 

the  eyes  of  your 

0 1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 

Will 

Will 

De  f in  i t e ly 

Definitely 

Not  Occur 

Occur 

It  would  cause  you  to  be  punished  (suspended, 
sent  to  the  detention  center)  by  the  person  in 
(principal,  teacher,  or  store  manager). 

expelled  or 
charge 

0 1 2 
Will 

Def ini te ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

It  would  make 

you  feel  ashamed. 

0 1 2 
Will 

De  f in  i te  ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definite ly 
Occur 

Your  best  friends  would  be  disappointed 

in  you 

• 

0 1 2 
Will 

De  f in  1 1 e ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

You  would  lose 

the  respect  of  your  best 

friends  . 

0 1 2 
Will 

Def in i te  ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definite ly 
Occur 
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Your  parents  would  be  proud  of  you  for  acting  in  this 
manner. 


0 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 

Will 

Will 

Definitely 

De  finitely 

Not  Occur 

Occur 

It  would  cause 

you 

to  lose 

your 

self 

respect . 

0 1 2 
Will 

Def ini te ly 
Not  Occur 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

It  would  cause 
you  more. 

your  best  friends 

to  want 

t o 

hang 

around  with 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

It  would  hurt 

your  reputation  with  your 

best 

friends  . 

0 1 2 
Will 

De  f in  1 1 e ly 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Occur 

The  person  in 
would  respect 

charge  (principal,  teacher 
you  for  your  response. 

, or 

store  manager) 

0 1 2 
Will 

Definitely 
Not  Occur 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Wll  1 
Definitely 
Oc  cu  r 

It  would  make 

you  feel  proud. 

0 1 2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Will  Will 


Definitely  Definitely 

Not  Occur  Occur 
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Your  best  friends  would  be  proud  of  you. 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Will 

Def Ini te ly 
Not  Occur 


8 9 10 

Will 
De  finitely 
Occur 


You  would  gain  the  respect  of  your  best  friends. 


0 12  3 4 

Will 

Def in i te  ly 
Not  Occur 


5 6 7 8 9 10 

Will 

Definitely 

Occur 


You  would  be  punished  by  your  parents  (grounded  or  hit). 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Will 

Def ini te ly 
Not  Occur 


8 9 10 

Will 
De  f in i te ly 
Occur 


Your  self  respect  would  increase. 


0 1 
Will 

Definite ly 
Not  Occur 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Oc  cur 

You  would 

find 

your 

best 

friends 

avoiding  you. 

0 1 
Will 

Def ini te ly 
Not  Occur 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 8 

9 10 

Will 
Definitely 
Oc  cur 

APPENDIX  D 

CONSEQUENCE  VALUE  MEASURE 


Indicate  how  bad  or  good  it  would  be  if  each  of  the  outcomes 
occurred . 


It  would  give  you  a desirable  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  your 
best  friends. 


-3  -2 

Ve  ry 

Bad 


-1  0 +1  +2  +3 

Ve  ry 
Goo  d 


It  would  cause  you  to  be  punished  (suspended,  expelled  or 
sent  to  the  detention  center)  by  the  person  in  charge 
(principal,  teacher  or  store  manager). 


-3  -2  -1  0 

Ve  ry 

Bad 


+1  +2  +3 

Very 

Good 


It  would  make  you  feel  ashamed. 

^ ^ o” 

Ve  ry 
Bad 


+ 1 +2 


+ 3 
Ve  ry 
Goo  d 


Your  best  friends  would  be  disappointed  in  you. 


+ 3 
Ve  ry 
Good 


-3  -2  -1  0 +1  +2 

Ve  ry 

Bad 


You  would  lose  the  respect  of  your  best  friends. 

-3  ^^2  0 +1  +2 

Ve  ry 
Bad 


+ 3 
Ve  ry 
Good 
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Your  parents  would  be  proud  of  you  for  acting  in  this 
mann  e r . 

■=3  ^ 0 +1  ^ +1 

Very  Very 

Bad  Good 


It  would  cause  you  to  lose  your  self-respect. 

^ ^ 0 n +2  +3 
Very  Very 
Bad  Good 


It  would  cause  your  best  friends  to  want  to  hang  around  with 
you  more. 


-3  -2  -1  0 +1 

Ve  ry 

Bad 


+ 2 +3 

Ve  ry 
Good 


It  would  hurt  your  desirable  reputation  with  your  best 
friends. 


-3  -2  -1  0 +1 

Ve  ry 

Bad 


+ 2 +3 

Very 
Goo  d 


The  person  in  charge  (principal,  teacher,  or  store  manager) 
would  respect  you  for  your  response. 

^ ^ 0 +1  +2  +3 
Very  Very 
Bad  Good 


It  would  make  you  feel  proud. 


-3  -2  -1  0 

Ve  ry 

Bad 


+1  +2  +3 

Ve  ry 
Goo  d 
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Your  best  friends  would  be  proud  of  you. 


-3 

-2 

-1 

0 +1 

+ 2 

+ 3 

Ve  ry 
Bad 

Ve  ry 
Good 

You  would 

gain 

the  respect  of  your  best  friends 

• 

-3 

-2 

-1 

0 +1 

+ 2 

+3 

Ve  ry 
Bad 

Very 

Good 

You  would 

be  punished  by 

your  parents  (grounded 

0 r 

hit)  . 

-3 

-2 

-1 

0 +1 

+2 

+ 3 

Ve  ry 
Bad 

Ve  ry 
Goo  d 

Your  self 

-respect  would 

increase . 

-3 

-2 

-1 

0 +1 

+ 2 

+ 3 

Ve  ry 
Bad 

Ve  ry 
Go  od 

You  would 

find 

your  best 

friends  avoiding  you. 

-3  -2  -1  0 +1  +2  +3 


Very  Very 

^ed  Good 


APPENDIX  E 

REFERENT  GROUPS  MEASURE 


How  would  you  feel  about  yourself  if  you  behaved 
manne  r ? 

in  this 

01  2345678 

Negatively 

How  would  your  best  friends  feel  about  you? 

9 10 

Positively 

01  2345678 

Negatively 

How  would  your  mother  feel  about  you? 

9 10 

Positively 

01  2345678 

Negatively 

9 10 

Positively 

How  would  your  father  feel  about  you? 

01  234  56  7 89  10 

Negatively  Positively 

How  would  a person  in  charge  (school  principal,  teacher,  or 
store  manager)  feel  about  you? 


01  23456789  10 

Negatively  Positively 
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APPENDIX  F 
IMPORTANCE  MEASURE 


How  important  would  your  best  friends  feel  it  was  for  you  to 
behave  in  this  way? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Not  at  all 
Impo  r t an  t 


7 8 9 10 

Very 
Importan  t 
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APPENDIX  G 
LIKING  MEASURE 


How  much  do  you  like 


Your  best  friends 


0 1 2 
Do  not 
like 

Your  mother 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Like 

10 
ve  ry 
much 

0 1 2 
Do  not 
like 

Your  father 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Like 

10 
ve  ry 
much 

0 1 
Do  not 
like 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Like 

10 

very 

much 

People  in 
manage  r ) 

charge 

(school 

principal , 

teacher, 

or 

s to  re 

0 1 
Do  not 
like 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Like 

10 
ve  ry 
much 
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APPENDIX  H 

LOOKING  UP  TO  MEASURE 


How  much  do  you  look  up  to 
Your  best  friends 


0 1 2 
Do  not 
look  up  to 

Your  mother 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
look  up  to 

0 1 2 
Do  not 
look  up  to 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
look  up  to 

Your  father 

0 1 2 
Do  not 
look  up  to 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
look  up  to 

People  in  charge 
manage  r ) 

(school 

principal , 

teacher, 

o r 

store 

0 1 2 
Do  not 
look  up  to 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
look  up  to 
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APPENDIX  I 
RESPECT  MEASURE 


How  much  do  you  respect  the  opinions  of 
Your  best  friends 


0 1 2 
Have  no 
respect 

Your  mother 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
respect 

0 1 2 
Have  no 
respect 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
respect 

Your  father 

0 1 2 
Have  no 
respect 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 

Very  much 
respect 

People  in  charge 
manage  r ) 

(school 

principal 

, teacher. 

or 

store 

Have  no 
respect 


9 10 

Very  much 
respect 
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APPENDIX  J 

CORRECT  OPINION  MEASURE 


How  likely  are  the  opinions  of  these  people  to  be  correct? 
Your  best  friends 


0 1 2 

Usually 

wrong 

Your  mother 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 
Usually 
correct 

0 1 2 

Usually 

wrong 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 
Usually 
correct 

Your  father 

0 1 2 

Usually 

wrong 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 
Usually 
correct 

People  in  charge 
manage  r ) 

(school 

principal 

, teacher, 

or 

store 

10 


Usually 

wrong 


Usually 

correct 
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APPENDIX  K 
COMPLIANCE  MEASURE 


If  each  of  these  people  told  you  to  do  something,  what  would 
you  likely  do? 

Your  best  friends 


-3  -2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 

+ 2 +3 

Would 

Would 

Would 

do  t he 

not  do 

definitely 

opposite 

it 

do  it 

Your  mother 


-3  -2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 

+ 2 +3 

Would 

Would 

Would 

do  the 

not  do 

definitely 

opposite 

it 

do  it 

Your  father 


-3  -2 

Would 
do  the 
opposite 


-1  0 

Would 
not  do 
it 


+1  +2  +3 

Would 
definitely 
do  it 


People  in  charge  (school  principal,  teacher,  or  store 
manage  r ) 


-3  -2  -1 

Would 

do  the 

opposite 


0 

Would 
not  do 
it 


+1  +2  +3 

Would 
definitely 
do  it 
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APPENDIX  L 

SIMILAR  SITUATION  MEASURE 


What  is  the  likelihood  that  you 
kind  of  situation? 

would  find  yourself  in  this 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Not  at  all 

likely 

6 7 8 9 10 

Ve  ry 
likely 

Have  you  ever  found  yourself  in 
before? 

this  kind  of  situation 

YES 

NO 

If  so,  what  did  you  do? 
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